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RISE AND FALL OF THE AXIS 
A Unit for This Week 


N 1939, Low, the famous cartoonist, drew the shape of a 

great hand stretched palm up through a break in massed 
clouds, and on the little finger of the hand stood a puny figure 
ranting at God, “You may have begun man — but I, Adolf 
Hitler, will finish him.” 


HOW TO GET READY 


It is important now with the end of fighting in Europe to 
try to get into focus a long span of events: the ending of 
World War I with the Versailles Treaty, Allied handling 
of relations with defeated Germany, the meteoric rise of 
Nazism, the turning of the tide in the winter of 1942-43, 
and the chaos Europe faces and the hard work ahead. 

Write on the board titles of articles on Germany in earlie 
issues (Dec. 11, Feb. 12, Apr. 2, 23). Ask pupils to refer 
to these as they study “The Job Ahead in Europe.” Assign 
to each pupil library reading on topics listed above. (Why 
Europe Fights, by Walter Millis, is a good reference.) 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Draw a date line on the board, with 1919 at one end. 
1945 at the other. Head it “From Versailles to San Fran 
cisco.” Call on students to fill in dates and tell why they are 
important. Review the steps by which Hitler rose to powei 
within Germany, allied himself with Italy and Japan, over 
ran Europe, was defeated by the Allies. As dates are filled 
in, discuss Nazi ideas and methods of imposing them, fail- 
ure of the Allied attempts to appease Germany, German 
strategy in the war. Explain that the outcome of the wai 
might have been different if Hitler had not made three 
major wrong moves: failed to realize England’s weakness 
after Dunkerque, attacked Russia, alienated the U. S. Don’t 
limit discussion to Germany. Emphasize the idea that peo 
ple of many countries have been ready to accept dictators. 
that V-E Day doesn’t mean we can relax the struggle to 
strengthen democracy at home and abroad. 


EXPLORING FURTHER 


(1) Read the Rosenman report on conditions in Europe 
and aid which must come from us. Make a large class chart 
showing what the needs are. (2) Read in the library to 
find out how the Allies dealt with war criminals after World 
War I. (3) Divide class into groups to make a map series 
showing European changes between 1918-1945. Leave the 
last one blank to be filled in as boundaries are settled. 




















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


WORLD ORDER WINS BEACHHEAD (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. On what condition would Russia have withdrawn oppo- 
sition to Argentina’s participation in the Conference? 

2. What agreement did the delegates reach on the ques- 
tion of who should be chairman of the Conference? 

3. What two Soviet states were given individual votes in 
the General Assembly? 

4. What nations opposed admission ot Argentina? 
Discussion Questions: 

What amendments to the world organization charter have 
strong support among small nations? 

What good and bad effects may result trom torcing quick 
decision on Argentine admission to the Conference? 

Do you approve the attitude which chalks up each major 
Conference decision as a victory of one nation or group and 
a defeat for their opponents? 

Activity: 

During your summer vacation you won't have teachers 
and classes to keep you alert to the need of following the 
news of world affairs. You'll be on your own. To give your- 
self a firm base from which to go on alone, hold a round-up 
of your year’s study of peace-building. Divide the class into 
committees to make out quiz questions on articles in World 
Week, Sept. 18, Oct. 30, Jan. 15, Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 12, Apr. 
9, 23, May 7, 21. Divide the class into two teams and see 
which can answer the most questions. 

For Further Reference: 

“World Security: The San Francisco Conterence,” a spe- 
cial section of The New Republic, April 30, 1945. 

“Our Founding Fathers at San Francisco,” by Louis Nizer, 
and “How Real Is America’s ‘Internationalism’?” by Hadley 
Cantril, New York Times Magazine, April 29, 1945. 

“The Serpent in Dumbarton Oaks: What Is a Peace- 
loving Nation?” by Karl Loewenstein, Current History, Apr. 
45. 


AMERICAN OPINION AND GERMAN ATROCITIES (p. 16) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What have the Government and army done to assure 
the nation that this time atrocity stories are reliable and 
authentic records? 

2. In what way are the German people responsible tor the 
German crimes against prisoners? 
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LAST ISSUE OF SCHOOL YEAR 


This is the last issue df World Week for the school 
year. The next issue, to be dated September 17th, will 
be distributed in time to reach schools during the first 
few days of the Fall term. Teachers are advised to 
place their tentative orders now in order to obtain 
the best possible delivery service on the September 
issues. 

With this issue, No. 16 of Vol. 6, each subscriber 
has received his full complement of issues for which 
he contracted. Despite wartime paper restrictions, 
World Week has maintained its practice of publishing 
32 issues during the school year. 

A Happy Vacation to all. 

















3. What were some of the most notorious prison camps? 
4. How does the Government justify good treatment ot 
German war prisoners in the United States? 


Questions for Discussion: 


What is your emotional reaction to atrocity stories, pic 
tures, and movies? 

Why show revolting pictures of torture methods and othe: 
violence in the press and on movie screens? 

What dangerous result of this publicity must we guard 
against? 


THE WATCH ON THE RHINE AFTER WORLD WAR | (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What protection against tuture German aggression did 
France ask for at the Paris Peace Conference? 

2. What compromise controls were agreed upon? 

3. How did the Allies force Germany to meet her repara- 
tions obligations in 1921? 

4. Why did France occupy the Ruhr in 1922? 

5. When did Hitler defy the Versailles Treaty by sending 
his troops into the Rhineland? 


Questions for Discussion: 

On the basis of Allied experience after World War I, 
what other controls of Germany must be imposed if occupa- 
tion of her territory is to be effective? 

What should determine how long Allied torces will occupy 
German territory this time? 

How does the extent of territory to be occupied this time 


compare with the occupied zone after World War I? 


For Further Reference: 

“How Will We Govern Our Slice of Germany?” by D. 
Bess, Saturday Evening Post, April 14, 1945. 

“The Nazis’ Next Twelve Years.” by Horst Mender- 
hausen, Nation, February 17, 1945. 


EXPLORING THE PAC (p. 5) 


Questions for Discussion: 


In what ways did Shirlen Cook examine the questions 
before he took his stand in favor of PAC? 


How did the parent votes on PAC compare with the © 
student poll? 

How would you answer the parent objections to PAC 
which Shirlen quotes? What others have you heard or read? 
Activity: 

After reading this prize-winning essay, let the class act as 
contest judges and discuss the qualifications it has which 
justify giving it an award. 

Think back to some study of a controversial issue which 
you have made this semester. Jot down notes on the sources 
of information you used, how well you covered both sides 
of the question, how long you reserved judgment. Compare 
your procedure with Shirlen’s. 


FIRST NORSE VOYAGES TO AMERICA (p. 6) 
Questions for Discussion: 

How do the Icelandic sagas explain the first Norse settle- 
ment in Iceland? 

Why was a colony later started in Greenland? 

What accident brought a group of Norsemen to the new 
world without knowing where they were? 


THE JOB AHEAD IN EUROPE (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What will be the first step toward reeducating the Ger- 
man people? 
2. What sources of eye-witness evidence have the United 
Nations as basis for punishment of war criminals? 
3. By whom will war criminals be tried and punished? 
4. What are the greatest and most immediate needs of 
the liberated counties reported by the Rosenman mission? 
5. How does the Rosenman Report recommend that Ger- 
many be required to aid in relieving conditions in liberated 
countries? 
For Further Reference: 
” N. Y. Times Magazine, April 8, 1945. 
“Letters from Germany,” Commonweal, April 18, 1945. 
“Nazi German State Dissolves,” Life, April 9, 1945. 
“What Next in Germany?” New Republic, April 30, 1945. 
“Rise and Decline of Hitler — A Cartoon History,” N. Y. 
April 29, 1945. 
by A. J. Liebling, New Yorker, March 


“Inside Germany, 


Times Magazine, 
“Life in Germany,” 

24, 1945. : 
“Out of Hitler Slavery Into the Light,” by G. Currivan, 

New York Times Magazine, April 1, 1945. 





Key to ‘Semester Review Test on Current Events” 
I. 1-F, 2-T, 3-N, 4-T, 5-N, 6-F, 7-N, 8-T. 
II. l-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5c, 6-b, 7-b, 8a, 9-b, 10-a. 
III. 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-F, 5-T, 6-F. 7-0. 8-O. 
IV. b, d, e, f, h, j, k, n, s, t. 
ee ee 
VI. a-4, b-5, c-l, d-2, e-3. 
. a-4, b-3, c-1, d-2, e-5. 
VII. 1-New York, 2-Secretary of the Navy, 3-Cox, 4-Governor, 
5-1933, 6-Missouri, 7-Kansas City, 8-Pendergast, 9-defense con- 
tracts, 10-Mannegan. 
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FLOATING AIRFIELDS 


The airmen looking out over’ — 
the Pacific help us get an 
idea of the immense ex- 
panse of our modern aircraft 
carriers, such as the 45,000- 
ton Franklin D. Roosevelt 
launched on April 29 at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
which will carry into com- 
bat 80 twin-engined planes, 
This type of warship is the 
largest afloat, and the 


biggest ship of any type 
ever built in our country. 
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END OF AN ERA 
IN GERMANY 


Last Days of the Nazis 
And Problems They Left 


BEACHHEAD WON FOR 
WORLD ORDER 


Conference at San 

Francisco Makes Gains 
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‘AS HE ROLLS ALONG! 








ALL LINKED TOGETHER 
by Induction Telephone 


Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


A railroad engineer in his locomotive cab answering 
"atelephone call from the engineer of another train . . . or from 
the towerman in a railroad signal tower . . . or from the freight 

conductor in a distant caboose— while his train rolls along. 


| Not only has that become reality on the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
> but installations are now being made on the main line ona big scale. 


This train telephone system is a creation of Pennsylvania Railroad 
| research, worked out in conjunction with the Union 

Switch and Signal Company. Tested and proved, it adds still 
further to established signaling, communicating 

band safety devices which make American railroads the 

safest transportation in the world ! 
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ALLIES BEGIN DIGGING UP ROOTS OF 


NAZISM FOLLOWING GERMAN SURRENDER 


The job ahead in Europe 


INIS to the bloodiest war in human history was written at 
F; o'clock on the morning of May 8, by preclamations 
from President Truman and Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, Marshal Stalin’s proclamation came later, following the 
signing of Unconditional Surrender terms by German of- 
icers in Berlin, ruined Capital of Hitler’s Slave-State. 

“This is a solemn but a glorious hour,” declared President 
Truman, “I only wish that Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
lived to see this day.” Then he declared that our watchword 
from now on is “work, work and more work,” to win the 
war against Japan, bind up the wounds of the world, and 
build an enduring peace. 

President Truman proclaimed Sunday, May 13, as a day 
of prayer, dedicated to the memory of the men who gave 
their lives for victory. 

Prime Minister Churchill expressed Britain’s gratitude 
to all her Allies, and he pledged that all the Empire’s re 
sources would be hurled into the Pacific War to smash the 
Japanese tyranny. 

Col. General Gustov Jodl, representing Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, successor to Adolf Hitler, signed the Uncon- 
ditional Surrender Documents at General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s Headquarters in Reims, France. Lieut. General 
Walter B. Smith signed for the Supreme Allied Command 
French and Russian Generals also signed the historic docu- 
ments. 


We Have Not Yet Won 


Nazi Germany is finished. But the fight against Nazism 
must go on. We still have before us the stupendous task of 
rooting out every last vestige of Hitlerism in Germany 
wherever it survives and under whatever guise it may try to 
reappear. The war is not won until Germany is deprived of 
all power to plunge the world into a new cataclysm. The 
war is not won until the German people are taught that 
Nazi crime does not pay. The will to world conquest must 
be stamped out of their hearts and minds. That will be the 
task of the Allied occupation forces for years to come. Not 
vengeance but justice — and insurance for humanity against 
the rise of some future Fuebrer. 

The German General Staff must be broken up for all time. 
That was decided by the Big Three at Yalta, All German 
industry that can be used for military production must be 
eliminated or controlled. That too was agreed. Also repara- 
tions “in kind” (goods and services) must be paid for dam- 
age caused in the occupied countries. Within the Reich 
itself the sllies are prepared to take over and control for a 
long period all the schools and all media of information. An 
entire nation is to be re-educated in the ways of civilized 
living and thinking. 

Brig. General Robert A. McClure, chief of the Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Division of the Allied Supreme Headquarters, 
disclosed on May 2 that the first step will be to close down 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The roots must come up! 


all Nazi radio stations, press tacilities, publications, theaters, 
motion picture studios, music halls and recording enterprises 
in Germany. They will be replaced at once by Allied mili- 
tary information services, and gradually these will give way 
to German services operated by Germans approved by Allied 
authorities uuder a system of licensing. 


Rounding Up the Rats 


What about those Germans guilty of atrocities, the wanton 
extermination and torture of millions of defenseless men, 
women and children? “We are determined,” the Ailied lead- 
ers declared, “to bring all war criminals to just and swift 
punishment.” The arch-criminals are no longer a problem. 
The Italian Partisans toak care of Mussolini. Hitler and 
Goebbels were reported to have taken their own lives. 

But there are thousands of the smaller fry—the Gestapo 
men, the Storm Troopers, the prison keepers, the lowly 
officials with their appalling records of savagery. What of 
them? We are committed to the punishment of all criminals, 
both big and little. Their guilt has been proved beyond 
doubt. American Congressmen, press correspondents, our 
soldiers in Germany, have seen the evidence that has 
shocked the world — the death chambers, the extermination 
camps at Dachau, Buchenwald, Maidanek. . . . They have 
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seen for themselves the bodies of untold thousands of vic- 
tims of Nazi mass murders. The criminals of World War I 
escaped justice. The Allied leaders are mindful of this fact 
and are determined that it shall not happen again. President 
Truman reaffirmed that assurance when he appointed As- 
sociate Justice Robert Jackson of the U. S. Supreme Court 
as chief U. S. prosecutor for an international military tribu- 
nal to try war criminals. 

For over a year a War Crimes Commission in London has 
been compiling evidence of atrocities and listing the names 
of the guilty. The information is furnished to it by the 
governments of the countries in which the crimes occurred. 
This includes affidavits of victims and eye-witnesses gath- 
ered in the formerly occupied countries and in Germany. 
Our Army maintains its own War Crimes Office which in 
turn works in close cooperation with the Navy and State 
Department. The evidence collected by them as well as by 
the othe: Allied armies will all be submitted to the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission which will act as an inter- 
national clearing house. 

According to the Moscow Declaration signed by the three 
principal Allied powers, all Nazis accused of crimes in occu- 
pied countries will be returned to the scene of their guilt 
for punishment under local laws. The international tribunal 
will have authority to try criminals whose offenses have no 
geographical location. The United States, Britain, Russia 
and France, who have occupied portions of the Reich, will 
work out their own methods of dealing with those who 
committed crimes in Germany itself. Finally, there was the 
danger that some of the war criminals might escape to 
neutral countries. This seems less likely now. Switzerland 
shut its doors to Mussolini and even Franco-ruled Spain 
refused sanctuary to Pierre Laval, the French Quisling. 


Aftermath of Nazism 


But the punishment of these Nazi madmen will not bring 
back to life the millions they have ruthlessly slaughtered. 
Nor will it rebuild the cities they destroyed, nor feed and 
clothe the populations they robbed. There is widespread 
starvation and pestilence. Such is the aftermath of Hitlerism. 

The urgency and magnitude of the problem of feeding 
Europe was sharply emphasized in a detailed report pre- 
sented to President Truman on May 1 by Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman. The report is the result of a mission to the liber- 
ated countries on which he was recently sent by the late 
President Roosevelt. 

“The immediate and long-range economic situations of 
these liberated countries are extremely serious,” says the 
report. “Seven million displaced pérsons, brought into Ger- 
many from overrun countries as slave labor, will increase its 
seriousness. These people have no source of food of their 
own, and will place a critical burden upon an already 
severely limited food supply 
of nutrition generally exists;-coal production meets not even 
minimum requirements; ports have suffered great damage 

. railroads, canals and highways have been wholly or 
partially destroyed. . . . Physical destruction of homes and 
factories is greater than in the last war. . .” 

In his twenty-six point report, Judge Rosenman also out- 
lined steps for meeting needs other than those for food — 


A dangerously low level 





coal, coal-mining equipment, transportation and petroleum. 
He recommended that the United States examine the extent 
to which it can supply to Europe after V-E Day such essen- 
tials as coal, rolling stock and repair parts. 

The report urged that as “part of the peace terms, Ger- 
many shall be compelled to furnish the personnel to remove” 
the deadly mines from the seas adjacent to France and 
Belgium and from farmlands. It also proposes the transfer 
from Germany of movable goods for use in the liberated 
countries. 


They Need Our Help 

“Since allocation of civilian supplies to liberated countries 
will cut into the ration of the American consumer,” Judge 
Rosenman said, “a widespread campaign should be under- 
taken to inform the American people of the gravity of the 
needs of our Allies in liberated Europe.” 

Thus victory in Europe brings on new responsibilities. It 
calls for added sacrifices on our part to aid a continent 
shattered by years of tyranny and war. There can be no let- 
down in our efforts. It will take almost as much of our 
resources to keep Europe liberated as it did to liberate 
Europe. 

Great as our triumph is on the European continent, off- 
cials say we must not lose track of the fact that the global 
battle is only half won. We still have a war to win in the 
Pacific, a war against a formidable and treacherous foe. 
We have reached the half-way mark. Now for the last 
stretch. Tyranny is doomed. A new world is in the making — 
a world where men can live free from want and fear. 





Press Assoclatior 


Partners in crime. Three days after his puppet, Musso- 
lini, was executed by Italian Partisans, Adolf Hitler 
died among the ruins of his Nazi-German slave state. 
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Exploring 


T was in early October of 1944 that 
the election campaigns began to 
gain momentum. Many issues were be- 
ing raised by both parties. Taxes, for- 
eign policy, the winning of the war and 
the winning of the peace. 

It was soon noticed however that 
there was one issue that was _ hotter 
than the rest. It was the hottest. This 
was the Political Action Committee of 
the ClO. Hundreds of newspaper ar- 
ticles were devoted to this organization 
—some denunciatory, some filled with 
praise. Seeing this situation develop, I 
decided to find out all I could about 
the PAC. What was it? Why is it? Is 
it radical or comfnunistic? Is it harmful 
or beneficial to Labor? 

I went first to the local PAC head- 
quarters to collect some material on the 
subject and to get a few of the answers. 
Here I was received with an air of 
“Welcome, friend!” seldom experienced 
by a high-schooler delving into adult 
affairs. 

Within a tew weeks | was in posses- 
sion of many articles, pamphlets and 
editorials concerning the PAC. Next I 
began a collection of material opposing 
the PAC. I divided this material into 
separate groups according to the sub- 
ject matter. I then arranged each of 
these groups to correspond with the 
PAC material which disputed it. 

I soon found that there were other 
students who were interested in the 
PAC. They, too, were asking questions. 
They, too, wanted to know more about 
this organization. 

One of the English teachers here at 
Harper, confronted with many of these 
inquiries, decided to devote one of her 
class periods to a free discussion of the 
PAC. Finding that I was in possession 
of this collection she asked me to attend 
this discussion as a guest. 

I entered this discussion as an advo- 
cate of the PAC. The goal I had in 
mind when I started this project was to 
get facts on PAC and thus be able to 
form an opinion that I could feel was 
based on something more than preju- 
dice. After weeks of collecting, reading 
and studying all the material — pro and 
con — I felt ready to make a decision. I 
was in favor of the PAC and its pro- 
gram and I entered the discussion with 
a full realization of this. 
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the PAC 


The discussion continued through 
three class periods. The original plan 
was to devote only one period to the 
discussion, but interest proved to be 
at such a point that the time had to be 
extended. 

Bear in mind that this was a free dis- 
cussion. Any member of the class could 
stand up and state his views or take is- 
sue with another student. In this way 
many interesting points were brought 
out and some brain-teasing questions 
were asked. Some of the more apathetic 
students who had assumed a “Who 
Cares?” attitude were many times jolted 
into stating their opinions by a fellow- 
classmate’s challenge. As the discussion 
went on more and more students en- 
tered into it. Being, as I said before, an 
advocate of the PAC, the final results of 
the whole thing pleased me. 

The teacher had taken a poll of the 
classroom on November 2 to find out 
how many were in favor of and how 
many were opposed to the PAC. In this 
poll of thirty-six students of the class, 
nineteen of the votes cast were counted 
as “unfavorable to the PAC.” These 
nineteen votes represented approxi- 
mately fifty-three per cent of the class. 

Nine of the students favored the PAC 
and eight marked their ballots in the 
“Don’t know” column. The nine stu- 
dents voting “Yes” represented twenty- 
five per cent of the class. The eight 
“Don’t know’s” represented twenty-two 
per cent. 

On November 15 another poll was 
taken. This time seventeen votes were 
unfavorable, fourteen were favorable, 
and five still insisted that they just 
didn’t know. 

Five persons, then, had changed their 
opinions; two of them being converts 
from the “No’s” and three enlisted from 
the ranks of the “Don’t know’s.” This 
change represents fourteen per cent of 
of the total class opinion. This figure is 
not too impressive at first glance. 

But if one stops to think a moment 
and consider some of the factors of the 
situation it will deepen his appreciation 
of this figure. First, consider the time 
used. If more time had been available 
for discussion I am sure that the per- 
centage of change would have been 
much higher. 

Second, let us consider the time of 


FIRST PRIZE, 
CURRENT EVENTS AWARD 


By SHIRLEN E. COOK, 16 


Harper High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Ethel Parker 


poll-taking. In this case the final poll 
was not taken until almost two weeks 
after the discussion was ended. During 
this long period of time many of the 
students were inclined to forget many 
of the points that had been brought out 
in the discussion and so tended to over- 
look certain important facts. 

Third and last, let us consider pa- 
rental influence. Thinking that it might 
be interesting to note the similarity of 
a poll taken of the parents and the poll 
taken of the students, I asked the class 
to make a poll of their parents. 

I found a marked resemblance be 
tween the two polls. Altogether, eighty 
votes were cast in the parent poll. (Some 
in-laws were counted.) Of these eighty 
forty-eight did not approve of the PAC. 
while twenty-four did. The forty-eight 
votes unfavorable to the PAC represent- 
ed fifty-nine per cent of the parent 
group. The twenty-four votes repre- 
sented thirty per cent. Eight of the 
parents would not state their views and 
were considered the same as the “Don’t 
know’s” in the student group. 

Notice that the only real difterence 
in the two polls is in the “Don’t know” 
group. In the parents’ group, as would 
be expected, this group is much smaller. 
The percentage subtracted from this 
group is divided almost equally be- 
tween the other two groups. 

Being an advocate of the PAC, I find 
the reasons for the answers given by 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Courtesy of CIO Political Action Committe: 
Poster used by PAC to encourage cit- 
izens to register, vote in elections. 





CURRENT EVENTS AWARD 











Statue of Leif Erikson at the Iceland ex- 
hibit of the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. The route followed by Erikson is 
shown on the large shield. 


HERE is a deep-sea island off the 

coast of Maine, called Monhegan. It 
is a Spartan island and on it can be 
found a Spartan inscription. This Mon- 
hegan-Mananas Inscription, as it is 
called, is hacked into a boulder on a 
flat space about four feet long. The 
characters, Runic in style, are angulai 
and stiff; time has not effaced their sim- 
plicity. Only recently were they trans 
lated: “Aunir hewed this legend in the 
year 39.” Some authorities believe this 
inscription proved that Norsemen land 
ed on the Atlantic coast. 

The Icelandic Sagas tell of many 
events. ... 

It was a sparkling autumn day, such 
as can be found only along the rugged 
coast of Maine. There were no human 
beings; there had been none since time 
began. Only the gulls yucked in the 
cove. Suddenly, an longboat 
swung around the 
glided into the snug harbor, its rainbow- 
hued sail and colorful side shields mak- 
ing a vivid contrast to the stern shores 

Leif Erikson was pleased. His voyage 
had been successful; he was the first 


open 
promontory, and 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


The First 
\orse Voyages 
(o America 


FIRST PRIZE, 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


By RICHARD L. CASTNER, 17 


Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease 


explorer to set foot on the western con- 
tinent. Leif and his warriors did not 
stay long, as they wished to explore 
this new land further. Sailing down the 
coastline, Leif was so entranced that he 
decided to spend the winter in this 
place. His men soon had completed the 
erection of two sturdy huts. During the 
winter months Leif kept his men busy 
cutting the virgin timber which was 
sorely needed back in Greenland. 

One day Tyrker, a German on the 
voyage, discovered many grape-bearing 
vines along a trail. In consequence of 
this discovery, Leif named his new con- 
tinent Vinland. When he sailed back to 
Greenland, in 1001, his boat also con- 
tained, in addition to the timber, huge 
bunches of grapes. 

His loaded boat was cutting a straight 
gray swath through the sea as it headed 
into the murky distance where Green- 
land lay. The creaking of the ropes put 
Leif into a reflective mood. He thought 
of the events that had preceded his ex- 
pedition. .. . 

In 872 Harold Haarfager, or Harold 
the fairhaired one, had succeeded in 
uniting the Scandinavian countries. It 
is said that he did this at the insistence 
of a certain young woman who would 
not marry him until he reigned over a 
large territory. 

His rule dissatisfied one Ingulf, a 
nobleman, so in 874 this Ingulf started 
the settlement of Iceland by founding 
Reykjavik, now the capital. During the 


next hundred years, the Northmen col- 
onized this island extensively, until, in 
984, a good sized population resided 
there. It was at this time that Erik the 
Red, Leif’s father, emigrated from Nor- 
way. This was the expedient thing to 
do, for he had murdered a man. Shortly 
after arriving at Reykjavik, he married 
Thorhild, and to them Leif Erikson was 
born. Being, apparently, of a quarrel- 
some nature, Erik was soon in another 
argument, and had to move again. 

This time Erik landed on the coast 
of a large island which he named 
Greenland, for he believed people 
would. settle there if the territory had a 
good name. He was accompanied by a 
group of followers, among whom was 
a man named Heriulf Bardson. This 
Bardson had a boy named Biarne 
(Bjarni) who was a trader. It was 
Biarne’s habit to spend every other 
winter with his father. Returning from 
a voyage, he found that his father had 
moved from his old home; consequently, 
he started to follow Heriulf to Green- 
land, but was blown from his course 
and lost his way in the fog. By the 
time the weather cleared he found him- 
self sailing close to a flat, heavily wood- 
ed shore, which did not corresporid to 
what he had been told of Greenland. 
Therefore he did not land, but merely 
sailed along the coast for some distance. 
Turning about, he retraced his course 
until he reached Greenland. Thus was 
Biarne Heriulfson the first man to see 
the shores of the new world. 

When he told his story to his father, 
the latter censured him for not explor- 
ing the land. Naturally the story trav- 
eled until soon it was common knowl- 
edge. When Leif Erikson heard it his 
curiosity was aroused. He _ bought 
Biarne’s ship and set out with thirty-five 
men to investigate. 

The investigation had been highly 
successful. Did not his loaded boat at- 
test to that? Moreover, he had left two 
sturdy lodges at the settlement, Leifs- 
budir, which could be used as a base 
by the next party. 

Leif gave his vessel to his brother 
Thorwald, who promptly set sail in 
1002 to explore Leif’s country further 
to the south. The next spring he coasted 
along until he reached a cape where he 
damaged the bottom of his ship. Be- 
cause of this accident, he named the 
cape Kealarness (Keel-cape). It was a 
little bit to the south of this cape that 
he found three boats drawn up onto 
the beach. Investigating, he found three 
men under each boat. In the battle 
which ensued the Vikings killed eight 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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EXPLORING THE PAC 
(Concluded from page 5) 


adults to be very disappointing and 
alarming. It means one thing. It means 
that the public is sorely lacking in the 
information and knowledge needed to 
be a useful citizen. This means that if 
the PAC wants to exist very long it 
must give more attention to explaining 
itself and its aims. 

For instance, there is the lady who 
wrote “Support given to one party by 
any labor organization is dangerous.” 
How right that lady was! But what she 
didn’t know was that the PAC did not 
support only one party. If that lady 
knew that the PAC endorsed candidates 
of both parties, depending on the candi- 
date’s record, she might not condemn 
the PAC on that point. And by “record” 
is not meant his Labor record alone, but 
also his record on farm legislation, for- 
eign-policy legislation, _ price-contro] 
legislation. 

Then, there is the man who said “Poli- 
tics is dirty.” How right he was! But 
then he added “so let’s stay out of it 
till it’s cleaned up.” All this fellow needs 
is a good talk with his wife. She could 
tell him that nothing was ever “cleaned 
up” by talking about it and “staying out 
of it.” As long as a politician has to be 
crooked to get into office he will be 
crooked. 

Many people argue that the man at 
the top of PAC should not be allowed to 
pick canaidates for election all over the 
country, and thus become a one-man 
controller of millions of votes. This is 
a strong argument. The man at the top 
shouldn’t be allowed the last word. And 
he isn’t. Each local chooses the candi- 
dates to be supported in the election. 
This regional system protects the PAC 
from one-man control. If ever the locals 
are denied this right to pick their own 
candidates, the local groups will revolt. 

Other citizens fear the PAC because 
of its tremendous power. The PAC can 
well decide the election of a President. 
With such power, if the PAC ever em- 
barked onto a road of selfish interest it 
could ruin the nation. But the PAC pro- 
gram is a wide one, which seeks to aid 
not only the laborer but the farmer and 
the business man. 

If ever the PAC reverts to a one- 
sided program, designed to enrich a 
few at the expense of the many, it will 
not live long. This is the way American 
democracy operates. Whenever an or- 
ganization starts down a narrow, sel- 
fish path it soon is “stepped on” by the 
people. This has been done before and, 
if necessary, it can be done again. 
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Current Events Awards 


(All Prizes in War Bonds or Stamps) 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


SHIRLEN E. COOK, 17, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
tll. Teacher, Ethel Parker. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


RITA CULVER, 18, Beatrice (Neb.) Senior H. S., 
Teacher, Virginia Crawford. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


CLAIRE PAUL JONES, 17, Point Loma H. S., 
San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. Bess Clark. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Robert Eklund, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Norman LeRoy Pedelty, Grand Haven H. S., 
Ferrysburg, Mich. Teacher, Virginia Rock. 

Mary Robinson, 17, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Janice Mott, 18, West Rockford (ill.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Lois Dilley. 

Theresa Lynch, 18, Mt. St. Ursula Academy, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Mother Mary Dolores. 


Historical Article Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


RICHARD L. CASTNER, 17, Deering H. S., Port- 
land, Me. Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


MARY ANNE GRAFF, 16, Beatrice (Neb.) Sen- 
ior H. S. Teacher, Clara A. Johnson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


PAT JENNEY, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. $. 
Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Robert A. Smith, 18, Laconia (N. H.) H. S. 
Teacher, Muriel S. Kendrick. 

Beverly Collins, 17, Corvallis (Ore.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ethel Ranney. 

Nancy Johnson, 15, Highland Park (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Edith Morgan. 

Peggy Anne Munoz, 18, Caesar Rodney H. S. 
Wyoming, Del. Teacher, Mrs. W. P. Brown. 

Margaret Smith, 17, Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Richard K. Corbin. 





NORSE VOYAGES 
(Concluded from page 6) 


of the savages, but one escaped. The 
next day the savage returned with 
many of his comrades who succeeded 
in mortally wounding Thorwald, though 
they did not annihilate the expedition. 
In obedience to Thorwald’s wishes, his 
men buried him on this spot and named 
it Krossanes. 

In 1006 Thorstein Erikson, another 
brother, made an unsuccessful attempt 
to reach Vinland. Thorfinn Karlsefne 
had better luck, and in 1007 he started 
a colony near Kealarness. 

The ruins which have been uncov- 
ered along the coast of Massachusetts 
are thought to be the remains of this 
colony. However, there is some contro- 
versy among archeologists as to which 
colony was the original one. The afore- 
mentioned ruins at Merrymeeting Bay, 
near Monhegan, to my mind seem to be 
the remains of the original settlement, 
for those near Nantucket are thought to 
be of a later date and would indicate - 
southward expansion of the Norsemen. 

Where did these Norsemen go? Ec- 
clesiastical records state there was a 
large colony called Norumbega on the 
site of Vinland as late as 1350. In fact, 
Pope Paschal II is recorded as having 
ordained one Erik Gunpsson bishop of 
Greenland and Vinland. Whether these 
Vikings simply sailed back to their 
ancient homelands, or whether they 
were killed off by the savages, is a mat- 
ter shrouded in the misty depths of 
antiquity. Why was Vinland forgotten? 
My own conjecture is that Europe as a 
whole was interested in the Crusades 
and that the Renaissance had not yet 
sufficiently awakened man’s curiosity 
toward the West. 
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Judges in the Social Studies Division 


(Current Events and Historical Article Awards) 


Henry S. Commager 
Columbia University 


Frank Kingdon 


Radio Commentater 





Howard E. Wilson 


Harvard University 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monit 


HORTLY betore his death, President Roosevelt was asked 
5 what this country would do if any great power retused 
to go along with our program for international organization 
“I do not think that will happen,” he replied, “but if it did, 
we must go ahead anyway.” The late President was right 
It did not happen. The San Francisco Conference attests to 
the correctness of his prediction. 

To get a clear picture of what has been happening in the 
Golden Gate city, it is necessary to strike a balance between 
what has already been accomplished and what still remains 
tu be done. 

The signal achievement of the Conterence to date is that 
it got itself organized. It won a “beachhead” and is now 
getting down to the main business of creating an inter- 
national security organization. And the problems that re- 
main — great as they are — are no more difficult than those 
already settled. 

Organization Work 


A Steering Committee was set up composed of the chair- 
men of all the forty-six participating delegations. This Com- 
mittee, in turn, elected fourteen members to the all-impor- 
tant Executive Committee. The membership of this latter 
group consists of the chiefs of the delegations from the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China and France — the five 
so-called “permanent members” of the proposed Security 
Council; and from nine of the “middle” and “small” powers 
— Brazil, Canada, Australia, Czechoslovakia, The Nether- 
lands, Mexico, Yugoslavia, Iran and Chile. The highest 
authority of the Conference is, however, the “plenary ses- 
sion” — the full gathering of all the delegations. 


No difficulties were encountered. It was only when a 
motion was introduced to make the chief representative of 
the host nation — U. S. Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius — permanent president of the Conference that the 
delegates faced their first hurdle. Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov, head of the Russian delegation, objected to the 
motion. He finally agreed to a compromise whereby Secre- 
tary Stettinius would serve as chairman of the Executive 
and Steering Committees while the presidency of the plenary 
sessions would be rotated among the Foreign Ministers of 
the four sponsoring powers — Britain, China, Russia and the 
United States. 

On another controversial issue, Russia won the round. 
Her request for three votes in the General Assembly — one 
tor the Soviet Union as a whole and one each for the repub- 
lics of White Russia and the Ukraine — was promptly and 
unanimously approved by the Steering Committee and the 
plenary session of all 46 nations. A few days later the 
Ukrainian and White Russian delegations were seated with- 
out opposition. 


World Order Wins “Beachhead”’ 


Organization work completed: delegates 
take up the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 


The knotty Argentine issue was not settled so easily. It 
led to the first out-in-the-open battle of the Conference. 
Lined up as leaders of the conflicting forces were Secretary 
Stettinius, who favored Argentina’s admission, and Com- 
missar Molotov, who opposed it. The Soviet Minister fought 
the Argentine invitation vigorously, but the plenary session 
voted to admit Argentina immediately. 

The vote on Argentina is worth studying. Those who 
voted for postponing the question of inviting Argentina 
were Russia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
New Zealand and Iran. 
about Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, lining up with their friend, Russia. But such is not 
the case with Greece, whose government is anti-Communist 


There is nothing unusual 


and supposed to be under British influence; nor with Norway 
and Belgium, which are assumed to belong in the so-called 
Western democratic bloc. But perhaps most surprising was 
to find New Zealand, a British Dominion, in this group. It 
seems to disprove previously made assertions that the British 
Empire will vote as a unit on all issues. An equally sig- 
nificant developmenf was that China, also not too friendly 
with Russia, abstained from voting on the Argentine ques- 
tion. 


Argentina and Poland 


What was the core of the dispute about Argentina? Molo- 
tov’s position was that “the Argentine’s only role has been 
to participate on the side of the common enemy.” He quoted 
from the statement made by former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull on December 7, 1944, that Argentina was the 
fascist headquarters in this hemisphere. 
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Secretary Stettinius, on the other hand, maintained that 
the American republics “earnestly desire to have Argentina 
here with them in San Francisco. The United States Gov- 
ernment is in entire accord with this desire of her sister 
republics.” He was supported in his stand by Foreign Min- 
ister Eden of Britain, and the Latin American delegations. 

Behind the Argentine dispute lurked the vexing Polish 
question. The Soviet delegation was willing not to oppose 
the invitation of Argentina to the Conference provided a 
similar invitation was extended to the Russian-sponsored 
Lublin government of Poland. This, however, was unaccept- 
able to the majority of the delegations. They felt that it 
would violate the Yalta decisions which declared that the 
Lublin regime “be organized on a.broader democratic basis 
with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad.” 

Although: rebuffed by the Conterence on his attempts to 
keep Argentina out and bring the Lublin Poles in, Commissar 
Molotov, according to informed sources, showed “no signs 
of sulkiness or pique.” He assured Secretary Stettinius that 


an Francisco 


he wanted the Conference to succeed and that he would 
cooperate in its labors. Because of the defeat of Germany, 
Commissar Molotov and British Foreign Secretary Eden 
were recalled to their respective capitals. But they left 
instructions to guide the work of their delegations at San 
Francisco. 

With these two hottest of hot potatoes — Argentina and 
Poland — finally disposed of, the delegates buckled down to 
important work. In a spirit of harmony they speedily ap- 
proved the creation of four commissions to handle the busi- 
ness of the Conference and established under them twelve 
committees to study specific problems. The four commissions 
and their chairmen are: Commission on General Provisions 
— Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium; Commission on General 
Assembly — Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts of the Union of 
South Africa; Commission on Security Council — Trygve Lie 
of Norway; and, Commission on Judicial (world court) 
Organization — Carraciolo Parra Perez of Venezuela. 


Small vs. Big Powers 


With the organizational work out of the way, the Con- 
terence took up the main job: approval — with or without 
amendments — of the Dumbarton Oaks plan. Many smaller 
nations offered amendments seeking to give them more 
authority in the proposed world organization. They empha- 
sized that the big powers should serve the world, not rule it. 

The Big Four believes that since the big powers alone 
have the force necessary to prevent future wars they should 
also have the most power in the world organization. Each 
time someone mentioned a small nation during the Yalta 
conference of the Big Three, Stalin is reported to have said: 
“How many divisions and guns does it have?” 

It appeared, however, that the big and small powers were 
in agreement at San Francisco that the Dumbarton Oaks 
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Acme 


Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of Philippine 
delegation, urges delegates to work for lasting peace. 
At upper right is Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov. 


plan should be discussed freely and amended it necessary. 
Here are some of the main points up for argument: 

Veto power. The small nations reluctantly agreed that the 
Big Five members of the Security Council should Have a 
veto power over action against an aggressor nation. But they 
objected to the Big Five’s “hidden veto,” whereby any on€ 
of the Big Five, not a party to a dispute, can prevent 
attempts to settle it by conciliation or arbitration. 

Assembly and Council. Several amendments were offered 
to increase the powers of the Assembly and restrict the 
authority of the Security Council. Spokesmen of small na- 
tions particularly want the Assembly to be kept informed 
on the actions taken by the Council when a dispute is being 
discussed. 

World court. Spokesmen of small nations believe every 
effort should be made to get all countries to submit disputes 
to the world court for speedy settlement. 

Amendments. The small nations have criticized the tact 
that no amendments can be made to the present world 
organization charter except by the unanimous consent of 
the Big Five members of the Security Council. While dis- 
cussing this point, Deputy Prime Minister Francis M. Forde 
of Australia turned to Prime Minister Eden, who earlier had 
urged the delegates to complete their work in four weeks. 
“We appeal,” said Mr. Forde, “to all countries and especially 
to the great powers not to shrink from making improvements 
in the charter merely because a little more time and a little 
more trouble will be required.” 

Clearly, there are many problems to be solved. But the 
United Nations Conference is moving toward its goal —a 
world security organization for peace and justice. 
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ALASKA 


UR men on the “forgotten fronts,” such as the Pacific 

atolls, the Persian Gulf Command, the Aleutians and 
Alaska, are sometimes called upon to stake their: lives 
against the dangers of Nature. Among these unsung heroes 
is a young first class private, William H. Harvey of Win- 
netka, Illinois. now serving at Fort Richardson, Alaska, in 
a Headquarters Air Base. 

His exploit was a reconnoitering mission to an unnamed, 
unmapped peak of the Alaska Range where a C-47 Air 
Transport Command plane had crashed. The big ship was 
flying on instruments through blinding snow, with its wings 
icing more rapidly than they could be cleared, when it 
crashed five hundred feet below the summit of the peak, 
with nineteen men aboard. 

Specially qualified volunteers were chosen to hunt tor 
the plane, and rescue any passengers who might still be 
alive. Only men who could endure the hardships of break- 
ing trail in appalling weather were allowed to go. Private 
Harvey was among them because he had served three and 
a half years in Alaska, first with the famed “Alaskan Scouts,” 
and later with the Air Base Land Rescue Squad. The party 
was guided by Grant Pearson, Chief Ranger of McKinley 
Park, who is one of the few persons ever to climb the high- 
est peak in North America— Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet 
high. 

All the volunteers, outfitted in arctic clothing and special 
mountain-climbing gear, left from a base camp at Wonder 
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Victory Story 





Nature can be a foe as deadly as enemy guns 


Lake. Their route had been chosen from aerial photographs 
of the area which they carried with them. As they went 
they established additional camps on their way across the 
rugged and rocky moraine of Muldrow Glacier, and along 
the sides of the unknown peak where the plane lay. Rations 
and equipment for the six camps were dropped by*Troop 
Carrier pilots from Elmendorf Field. Bad weather often 
held them snowbound for days, but they were protected by 
tents, warmed by stoves and fed on rations free-dropped 
to them from the air. 

But weather was not the only danger. While the men 
climbed, they were constantly threatened by avalanches. 
At one point they hiked for half an hour under overhang- 
ing ledges bearing hundreds of tons of snow and ice. One 
slide missed Private Harvey and his companions by a bare 
150 feet. The guide tried to skirt such dangers, but often 
avalanches were a lesser threat than the numerous crevasses, 
some so deep they seemed to have no bottom. Four-man 
teams always worked linked together by a hundred-foot rope, 
so that if one should fall into a crevasse, the others could 
pull him out. Several climbers slipped out of sight, but no 
one was lost, thanks to the rope. 

To reach the wreckage of the C-47, the men had to climb 
the opposite side of the mountain and then go down to the 
scene of the crash. The slope was almost perpendicular at 
one point, over a four-hundred foot sheet of ice. One by 
one the men went down by a rope which was made fast 
at the upper end, using their ice axes to cut footholds on 
the slippery cliff. One misstep would have meant a fall of 
several hundred feet. 

Private Harvey was one of the first group of twelve men 
who reached the wrecked plane, solidly blanketed under ten 
feet of ice and snow. The men dug into the snow for hours 
and finally uncovered the wings and the fuselage. None of 
the passengers was found. Apparently, after the plane 
crashed into the peak, the fuselage bounced end over end 
for about a halt mile, scattering equipment and bodies as it 
went. 

The rescuing party —tired, bearded, trost-bitten and 
gaunt — wanted to pay some last tribute to the dead. There 
was no chaplain with them, and one of.the men, baring his 
head, looked around at the gleaming peaks and said: “What 
finer monuments could any man ask for? They will be here 
when other monuments are dust. May our friends rest in 
peace in their shadows.” 

The rescue party dared not linger on the mountain. Ava- 
lanches were coming down more and more often and a 
storm was on its way. After searching and photographing 
the wreckage of the plane, the men climbed back to their 
camp near the summit of the peak, and with all possible 
haste made their way back to the base camp at Wonder 
Lake. There a plane picked them up and carried them back 
to their headquarters. 

Sunburned and weary, Private Harvey arrived at the Air 
Base recently. He was highly commended for his part in 
the mission which was recognized as one of the most ardu- 
ous ever undertaken in Alaska. “It was a good experience, 
but I wouldn’t want to do it again!” said Private Harvey. 
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The Watch on the Rhine 
After World War | 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


“SAS HEN you think about the detense of England you no 

longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover. You think of 
the Rhine. That is where our frontier lies today.” So spoke 
Prime Minister Baldwin in the House of Commons in 1934. 
The war which began five years later proved the truth ol 
his words. 

The Rhineland played an important part in the arrange- 
ments for the control of Germany after the last war. The 
French, more than any other people, at that time feared the 
possibility: of renewed German invasion. Hence they, more 
than any others, sought security against a vengeful and 
aggressive Germany. 

The French delegates to the Paris Peace Conterence de- 
manded that Germany’s western frontier be fixed at the 
Rhine. The 10,000 square miles of German land west of the 
Rhine were to be set up as a buffer state under French pro- 
tection. But neither Britain nor the United States would 
agree to this. They feared “another Alsace-Lorraine.” 


Allied Police Patrol 


By way of compromise, it was decided that the Rhine- 
land be occupied by Allied troops for a number of years 
after the signing of the peace treaty. The northern section, 
including the bridgehead at Cologne, was to be occupied 
for five years. The central zone, with a bridgehead at 
Coblenz, was to be held for ten years. And the southern 
sector, including Mainz, was to be occupied for fifteen years. 
If Germany failed to live up to her treaty duties, the occu- 
pation periods might be lengthened indefinitely. 

To provide further security, it was agreed that a zone 31 
miles wide, east of the Rhine, would also have to be “de- 
militarized.” That is, no fortifications might be built and 
no armed forces collected in that region. But before the last 
Allied troops were withdrawn in 1930, there developed some 
interesting complications. 

In 1921, for example, Germany and the Allies disagreed 
seriously on the amount of reparation Germany had paid 
up to that time. In the end, the Allied Reparations Com- 
mission declared Germany in default on her obligations. 
Thereupon the Allied zone of occupation was extended 
across the east bank of the Rhine, and Allied soldiers 
patrolled such industrial cities as Diisseldorf, Duisberg, and 
Ruhrort. Within a few months Germany bowed to Allied 
demands, and the troops were recalled across the river. 

Trouble arose once more in 1922. The Germans showed 
little willingness to pay the reparation obligations. They 
asked that all payments be suspended for two years. This 
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request, like many later ones, started a double quarrel — 
one between Germany and the Allies, the other between 
Britain and France. 

This unhappy situation, repeated many times over a 
variety of causes, was of great advantage to the Germans. 
With Britain wanting to go in one direction and France in 
another, the Germans, so to speak, took the ball and ran 
through the middle. 

The dispute in 1922 came because the British were will- 
ing to give Germany a moratorium on debts and the French 
were not. Each state had its good reasons and neither ac- 
cepted the other’s viewpoint. France therefore tried to find 
a definite instance of German default; then reprisals might 
be taken under the Versailles Treaty. 

Quickly it was found that the Germans had detaulted on 
the delivery ot 140,000 telegraph poles. France therefore 
asked the Reparations Commission to declare Germany in 
voluntary default. This the Commission did. Thereupon 
France sent troops into the Ruhr, Germany’s industrial heart. 


Ruhr Industrial Battle 


Belgiarr and Italian troops accompanied the French, who 
went as far east as Dortmund. The British and Americans 
took no part in this action; the British, indeed, called it 
illegal. The Ruhr inhabitants boycotted the French and 
generally refused to carry out orders 

As a result, France got only a fourth as much Ruhr coal 
as she had received by way of reparation before the occu- 
pation, But in the end the Germans gave up their sabotage — 
without the Ruhr they could not prosper economically, 

When the Allies left the Rhineland entirely in 1930, the 
requirement of demilitarization remained in force. But once 
Allied soldiers were out of the country, demilitarization be- 
came a matter of Germany’s word. When Hitler came to 
power, it was soon evident that his word meant little. And 
so, on March 7, 1936, he remilitarized the Rhineland. 
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U. §. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt 





one of world’s two largest, 

In the great concrete building 
dock before me stood the sec- 
ond of the two largest, fastest, 
and mightiest aircraft carriers 
in the world. 

For 17 months, thousands of 
men and women had worked to 
build her. They had laid her 
keel, raised her steel ribs, 
welded her decks and riveted 
her bulkheads. 

There was still much to be 
done — guns to install, and a 
honeycomb _ of 
which must be 


made livable. 


But the immense steel hull | 


—as long as a 72-story sky- 
scraper — was complete. A ship 
was ready to be named. 

Christening a warship is a 
thrilling event. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard, in 
New York City, where this 
super-carrier had been built, 
was gaily decked in bunting and 
streamers. An honor guard of 
500 Marine veterans snapped to 
salute, and bands played, as 


compartments | 
| ing bow of the giant carrier. 


fastest aircraft 


| 





high Army and Navy officials | 


arrived on the scene. 

As they stepped out of their 
cars, I recognized Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal, 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Chief of Staff General George 
C. Marshall, and many others. 

Beside me, newsreel cameras 
were grinding away. Flashlight 
bulbs exploded blindingly. 


| and _ its 


Press Association 


Water begins to fill giant drydock as U. S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


carriers, is christened. 

Suddenly, a hush fell over the 
thousands of men and women 
were watching. Then, 
swelling with warmth and emo- 
tion, applause filled the air. 

This tribute was for no gen- 
eral or admiral. It was for a 
tall, graceful woman dressed in 
deep mourning — Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt 

All eyes 


who 


were upon her as 
she gravely walked on to the 
platform which had been 


erected beneath the overhang- 


With quiet dignity, Mrs. 
Roosevelt thanked the Navy for 
honoring the late President by 
giving the new carrier his name. 
(It originally was to be named 
the U.S.S. Coral Sea.) 

She said, “I know that my 
husband would have felt very 
keenly and appreciated the 
thought of having this super 
carrier given his name. It’s no 
secret that he loved the Navy, 
and would have liked always to 
be associated with it. He would 
watch this ship with great pride. 
I pray God to bless this ship 
personnel, and keep 
them safe, and bring them 
home victorious.” 

It is a ship worthy of the 
late President’s name. 

Like its sister ship, the Mid- 
way — the first of the world’s 
two largest, fastest carriers to 





be launched — the U.S.S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt weighs 45,000 
tons and will mount guns up to 
5 inches in bore. There is a 
third ship in this class now un- 
der construction. 

These three carriers will each 
carry into combat about eighty- 
twin-engined planes of a type 
so new they have not yet seen 
action. 

When completely equipped, 
the U. S. S. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will cost an estimated 
$90,000,000. 

No exact figures can be given 
as to the size of her immense 
flight deck, which I visited 
later. A Navy officer told me it 
is large enough to permit 22 
regulation basketball 
games to be played on it at 
the same time. 

More than 3,000 officers and 
men will serve aboard the 
U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Her commanding officer will be 
Captain Apollo Soucek of Med- 
ford, Oklahoma, formerly ex- 
ecutive officer of the Hornet. 

Unlike most ships, the U.S.S. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was not 
launched down greased build- 
ing ways into the river. In- 
stead, she was named in the 
drydock in which she was 
built. 

She was christened by Mrs. 
John H. Towers, of Coronado, 
California, the wife of Vice 
Admiral John H. Towers. 

As water was admitted to the 


court 





Radio-controlled model plane is used to tow targets for anti-aircraft 
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The “bubble chaser’ 
is the navigator. In or- 
der to get a star “fix” 
with his octant, he must 
first level the bubble in 
the instrument. In rough 
air, a navigator is actu- 
ally a “bubble chaser.” 











drydock through a dozen four- 
teen-inch pumps, Mrs. Towers 
was given the traditional bot- 
tle of champagne. More and 
more water poured in — until, 
finally, it lapped at the keel of 
the super-carrier. 

At that moment, Mrs. Tow 
ers hurled the champagne bot- 
tle against the ship. As it 
smashed into splinters, she said, 
“I christen thee Franklin D. 
Roosevelt!” 

Cheers ro.e trom thousands ot 
throats. All over the shipyard, 
other ships let loose a mighty 
chorus of whistles. 





Wide World 


artillery practice. Soldiers are testing the radio controls for take-off. 
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Horsepower is 
Changing Your World 


This is the story of what is likely the biggest 
thing that has happened in our time... 
of a new kind of power spreading throughout 
the world... fp new force affecting our 
lives, our outlooks, and our incomes as perhaps 
only electricity has done since the turn of 
the century. 


Most efficient power plant in the world, 
today’s Wright Cyclone packs a horse- 
power into less than a pound of metal. 
Four Cyclones develop more power than 
the mightiest locomotive operating in 
the Rocky Mountains . . . and already this 
new power is changing ranches and 
farms, business and homes .. . 


Under the wing of a giant Lockheed Con- 
stellation, in the shadow of one of the 
big ship’s four Wright Cyclones, two 
men talk. One is a veteran airline pilot 
who lives and works in a world most 


The Westerner operates a ranch that was 
literally made possible by power — 
electricity and irrigation from the great 
Boulder Dam harnessing the Colorado 
River. Power which made possible the 
conversion of millions of acres of barren 
wilderness into fertile ranches and farms! 


These Cyclones help make possible the 
operation of U. S. transport planes over 
more than 110,000 miles of global air 
routes. For example, 1,800 cargo ship- 
ments daily leave a single U. S. airport, 
and millions of miles are daily flown by 
U.S. airlines and the Air Commands of 
our armed services. 


BUY BIGGER EXTRA BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


people haven’t yet begun to know or under- 
stand or even to imagine! The other, a man 
who has seen a whole vast western section 
of America change in his lifetime as if by 
magic! 


No wonder he’s eager to hear the pilot 

3 tell of a new super-power — such as that 

* of the Wright Cyclone . . . the engine 

which speeds the great Boeing B-29 

Superfortress across the air miles to Tokyo 

. . » power that makes possible a trans- 
Atlantic flight every 13 minutes. 


the corners of the earth — breaking down 
* barriers of distance — the Cyclone power 
of American aviation is changing the 
world you live in...right over your head! 


6 Carrying our men, materials, ideals to 


LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Director 


‘ 


OU have often heard that it isn't the 

big things, but the small ones, that 
count. Also, that there are many things 
you cant do much about —such as 
abilities and aptitudes. However, atti- 
tudes are something you can do some- 
thing about, and these more often than 
not determine whether you make the 
grade. 

Your many little likes, dislikes, and 
ways of doing things are what make up 
that big thing called your personality. 
An inventory of some of these personal 
factors will give you a chance to “check 
yourself” and see how you stack up 
against what might be expected of you. 

1. How open minded are you? 

2. Do you jump to conclusions? 

8. Are you willing to change your 
mind if the majority has accepted other 
ideas? Do you do it graciously? 

4. Can you “take it” as well as “dish 
it out?” 

5. Are you “yourself” or do you “put 
on” when with others? 

6. Do you take time to analyze situ- 
ations and then act? 

7. How tolerant are you of the ideas 
or acts of other folks? Is this action dif- 
ferent for different groups? 

8. Are you courteous even when un 
der pressure? 


HOW WELL DO YOU MEASURE UP! 





9. Must you have your own way? 


10. Does honesty mean different 
things to you — especially to suit your 
own purposes? 

11. How cooperative are you? Do 
you do the “cooing” and expect the 
other fellow to “operate?” 

12. Are you trustworthy at all times? 
Is your word as good as your bond? 

13. How punctual are you? 

14. Does your loyalty depend upon 
circumstances favorable to you? 

15. How industrious are you? Do 
you need someone to stand over you 
to make you work? 

16. Are you a self starter? 

17. Are you emotionally stable or are 
you apt to “blow your top” at the slight- 
est provocation; when you can’t have 
your own way; when you feel that you 
just aren’t understood; or when under 
pressure? 





18. How dependable are you? Is it 
only when it’s convenient for you? 

19. Are you ambitious without being 
aggressive? 

20. How thrifty are you — not only 
as to money, but as to time, other indi- 
viduals’ time, property, etc.? 

21. How well do you take directions? 


22. What about cleanliness. neat- 
ness? 
23. Are you willing to accept respon- 


sibility? 

24. Do you have the ability to plan 
or don’t you care to be bothered with 
the details? 

25. How do you get along with 
people? 

26. Are you able to work alone, must 
you have help from someone, or do 
you like others around for company? 

27. How about carrying that chip on 
your shoulder? 

28. Are you able to make up your 
mind and not “straddle the fence?” 

29. Are you a “fair weather” friend? 

30. Will you take the blame if you 
are wrong — and, of course, the conse- 
quences? 

Some of you will say “I’m not a kid. 
Who do you think you are to give me 
that stuff?” There won't be many like 
these folks, and they are the ones who 
usually run up against a stone wall in 
the holding of a job. Regardless of 
where you are, who you are, or what 
you do, these 30 items will have mean- 
ing for you. Analyze yourself in a thor- 
ough, businesslike manner, and _ then 
work on your weaknesses. After all, you 
have to live with yourself, and you 
should want to be the best YOU that 
you can make of yourself. 
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The unsiols that “thinks” Wailer 


than humans... or Japs! 


7. MID-1942, our Navy received its first 
shipments of a new secret device... 


And the next time that Jap pilots at- 
tacked one of our ships, they got a 
mighty unpleasant surprise. 


The ship was “Battleship X’’—the 
famous USS South Dakota. The sur- 
prise was a screen of antiaircraft fire so 
deadly accurate that 32 Sons of Heaven 
were shot down before they could strike. 


The device that enabled our antiair- 
craft gunners to put up this devastating 
screen was the Mark 14 Gyro Gunsight. 


The Sperry Gyroscope Company— 
long before Pearl Harbor—had been 
sponsoring some special Gyroscopic 
studies in the Instrument Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


These studies resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Gyroscopic Automatic Com- 
puting Sight by Dr. C.S. Draper, director 
of the Instrument Laboratory of M.I.T. 


A successful gyro gunsight was pro- 
duced. It was first applied to rapid-firing 
20 millimeter guns. And the accurate 
screen of protective fire that it enabled 


our gunners to put up made it almost 
suicidal for enemy dive bombers and 
torpedo planes to approach within range. 


Keeping ahead of the Nips 


This forced the enemy to improve his 
attack planes so his pilots could launch 
their missiles out of range of 20 milli- 
meter guns. So a gun director was devel- 
oped which, by remote control, utilized 
the Gyro Gunsight to aim 40 millimeter 
twin and quad mounts, and even larger 
caliber guns. 


Now American ships could reach out 
and blast enemy planes even before they 
could go into their attack runs. 


In fact, the enemy was compelled to 
restrict his short-range daylight attacks, 
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and our ships were able to operate within 
range of land-based bombers and tor- 
pedo planes. 

Using the Gyro Gunsight, the gunner 
sees his fast-moving target through an 
illuminated ring. As he keeps the target 
within the sight, the gun automatically 
leads the target, compensating for move- 
ment of the plane during the time of 
flight of the projectiles. 

Thus, the guesswork was taken out of 
antiaircraft gunnery, and thousands of 
enemy pilots were sent to the bottom of 
Davy Jones’ locker. 
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Scarf Sorcery Se 
with DRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Imagine! With Prang Textile Colors you 
can easily decorate a scarf for your neck— 
a scorf for your waist—and you'll make the 
most inexpensive dress look like an orig- 
inal one-of-a-kind creation. IF YOU CAN 
HOLD A BRUSH YOU CAN DO IT! 


And you can put your own individual de 
signs, monograms and school insignia on 
blouses, dresses, ties, purses, socks, etc 
Prang Textile Colors are bright, gay colors 
that do not fade or run—are washable and 
dry cleanable 


Write today for the bookier 
“DO IT YOURSELF,’’ only 25c 
that telis you just how to use 
Prang Textile Colors and have 
expensive looking clothes 
little cost. 
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Congratulations 
TO THE WIN JERS 


WINNERS TEXTILE AWARDS 


First a ¢ each 
MILTON NA, Minneapolis. 
CAROLINE. Puce, New York, N 


Second Prize—$15 each 
ALICE WIERZBINSKI, 
MARY GLOVER, New Yo 

Third Prize—$10 each 
HILDA EAST, Hartford, Conn 
JOAN NELSON, Willoughby. Onie 

Special Mention—$10 
CAROL GRAFF, Toledo, Ohio 


Also—9 Honorable Mentions 
Prang Textile Color Kit each 


WINNERS PICTORIAL ART 


First Prize—$25 each 
MORRIS nk gg Chicage, 


New 
Rr 5 cliffside Park, 
ARNOLD ABRAMSON, New Yo N. 


Second Prize—$15 each 
NANCY erty Kansas city, Me. 
MYRON BAUER, New York 
STANLEY GOLDST EIN, Pittsburgh. 
JOHN CLAGUE, Cleveland. Ohio 
Third Prize—$10 each 
GEORGE GRAMMER, Fort Worth, Texas 
’ i . ot. 
ARDS, Cranford, N. J. 
ALBERT HERBERT. Detroit, Mich. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE 

returned from Germany, where they 
saw with their own eyes the incredible 
proof of Nazi atrocities, will be in no 
mood to approve soft peace terms. The 
testimony of Representative Clare Luce 
is typical of what these Congressmen 
have told fellow members in the House 
and Senate: 

“In days to come many Germans, 
and perhaps some of the peoples of the 
Allied countries, will say that accounts 
of Nazi atrocities were either greatly 
exaggerated or were sheer propaganda. 
Well, I am one person who will be able 
to say that she has-seen examples of 
these atrocities with her own eyes. 

“The responsibility for these terrible 
crimes, visited upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent men, women, and 
children, in many such camps as 
Buchenwald — this responsibility falls 
squarely upon the German people. They 
bear it in the eyes of God. But not until 
they are willing to bear it, and have been 
made to bear it, in the eyes of their fel- 
low men, can we admit Germany and 
its people into the decent family of 
nations.” 


First Hand Evidence 


A hot rage has been stirred against 
those who committed these inhuman 
crimes, and against the people who ac- 
cepted such men as their leaders. This 
anger is no hysteria born of war condi- 
tions, nor will it die swiftly. It will be 
more powerful as a factor in fashioning 
the design for postwar Germany than 
any other consideration, 

Add to these Congressional voices 
the eye-witness testimony of U. S. edi- 
tors, who were also invited by General 
Eisenhower to have a look at the mon- 
strous, irrefutable record of the German 
prison camps and mass murder factories 
at Buchenwald, Belsen, Erla, and Nord- 
hausen. And for full measure, include 
the camera-eye results of the recent 
news reels. Today it is easy for Amer- 
icans to understand why the Russians 
feel as they do toward the entire Ger- 
man nation. 

For this tragic state of affairs the Ger- 
mans have only themselves to blame. 
During World War I there were many 
German atrocity stories and they were 
credulously accepted for the most part 






American Opinion 
and German Atrocities 


members of Congress who have 


by Allied citizenry. Then came the post- 
war debunking of many of them as 
grossly exaggerated or falsified for Al- 
lied propaganda purposes. The public 
was disillusioned, and they were skeptic 
when similar stories, on an enlarged 
scale, began to come out of the present 
war. 

But there are no skeptics left today 
as our armies uncover Hitler’s slaughter 
houses and expose the human degra- 
dation of the Nazi regime. It is inevit- 
able, therefore, that these revelations, 
coming to light just as the war ends, 
will color the peace decisions soon to 
be made. Reprisals are almost implicit 
in the situation as it exists. But Govern- 
ment officials in Washington, who share 
completely the hot anger of other de- 
cent people, wonder nervously what 
these inevitable reprisals may do in 
sowing the seeds of another war. 


U. S. Army’s Prisoner Strategy 


A recent incident will illustrate how 
public indignation may tend to work 
against the very ends it aims to achieve. 
A few weeks ago, just as the German 
horror stories were being revealed, 
wave of indignation swept over the 
country at the treatment of German 
war prisoners in the U. S 

Under pressure the Army was obliged 
to modify its feeding program, although 
prisoners were being fed only in strict 
adherence to the Geneva and Hague 
international agreements. The Army 
yielded because parents of American 

( Zoncluded on page 25) 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Getting Acquainted 
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RCA Victor 


Sabie 


The Young American 
Composers in the 1945 Scholastic 
Music Awards Contest 










RCA proudly congratulates the following students, who re- 
ceived prizes in recognition of outstanding musical ability. 


Samuel Adler, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester; Mass. Third Prize, $15— 
Instrumental Composition. 


Barbara Lee Baker, 18, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Second 
Prize, $25—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


Dick Banks, 15, Palm Beach H. S., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. First Prize, 
$50—Piano Solo. 


James Boylan, 17, Charles City H. S., 
Charles City, Iowa. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Part Song without piano 
accompaniment. 


John M. Carter, 15, Evanston Town- 
ship H. S., Evanston, Ill. Second 
Prize, $25—Part Song with piano 
accompaniment. 


Ted Diaconoff, 16, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Third 
Prize, $15—Piano Solo. 


David Fetler, 18, Evanston Township 
H. S., Evanston, Ill. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Instrumental Composition 


Edward Greene, 13, Lincoln School, 
Frackville, Penn. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 

Joan Huggard, 16, Berkeley H. S., 
Berkeley, Calif. Honorable Mention, 
$5—Composition for Solo Instru- 
ment. 


Phyllis A. Hurley, 16, Burr and Burton 
School, Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Third Prize, $15—Part Song with- 
out piano accompaniment. 

Richard Tenny Johnson, 14, Evanston 
Township H. S., Evanston, Ill. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 
tion. 

Lawrence Moss, 17, John Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Third 
Prize, $15—Instrumental Composi- 
tion. 

Warner Shilkret, High School of 
Musical Art, New York, N. Y. Sec- 
ond Prize, $25—Instrumental Com- 
position. 

Toby Tate, 12, Gordon Junior H. &., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5—Piano Solo. 

Perry Thew, 17, East H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y. First Prize, $50—Instrumental 
Composition. 

Howard Wagner, 13, Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Ky. Second Prize, $25— 
Piano Solo. 

Ellen J. Wolcott, 17, Trenton Central 
H. S., Trenton, N. J. “Honorable 
Mention, $5—Piano Solo. 

Sidney Woloshin, 16, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. Honorable Men- 
tion, $5 — Composition for Solo 
Instrument 





The Music Awards Contest was conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in co-operation with the Music Educators’ National Con- 
ference and the RCA Victor Division. RCA takes this opportunity 
to thank the contestants, their teachers, and the regional chair- 
men and adjudicators, for their efforts in making this contest 
a success. Prizes for the best original scores submitted in the 
classifications listed were given by the RCA Victor Company. In 
divisions where no prizes were awarded, no composition was 
recommended by the judges for the award offered. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


@ VICTOR RECORDS 


QCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, . 3. 















In place of our usual column of 
“Laughs” we are here printing excerpts 
from the poems which won first prize 
in the Humor Division of Scholastic 
Awards. 


THE WORM 


When ’ere you see him do not squirm. 
Instead, be gentle to the worm. 
He is an animal much slighted 
Whose reputation should be righted. 


He helps the farmer grow his crops 
By digging deep into the earth. 

He breaks it up in little pieces 
Thus adding greatly to its worth. 


On points of science he’s instructive. 
His systems make a pretty story, 
Digestive, nervous, reproductive, 
Circulative, and excretory. 


Because of his internal structure 
He’s more advanced than all his clan. 
And though he isn’t much for looks 
He does the best he can. 


THE JELLYFISH 


Here is another funny dish 

We mean of course the jellyfish 

Who tries to turn the trend of fashion 
By alternation of generation. 

You see if mama’s like a plant 

This is not true of her infant. 

And although contrary to her wish 
He always is — a jellyfish. 


THE BEE 


Bees need not stand in line for lunch. 

But they work hard. 

They have no time clock they must 
punch, 

No ration card. 


Their hive is always very neat. 
They’re most efficient. 

Their diet boasts no bread or meat, 
But it’s sufficient. 


They save their honey in a comb, 
Though they’re no misers. 

The engineering of their home 
Beats Henry Kaiser’s. 


As insects go the bee rates high, 
But just one thing 
Makes me depart when he comes by, 
And that’s his sting. 
Maxine Haleff 
Calvin Coolidge High School 


Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Gertrude Walter 
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EEPING communications open is a 
K “must” in modern warfare. But keep- 
ing them open can be a pretty hard assign- 
ment —even for specially trained troops. 

How would you like to string wire through 
miles of jungle, for example? Or over a 
mountain range? 

That’s the problem the army faced and 
that’s the problem the Air Technical Service 
Command's Engineering Divisior and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories licked. 

Today, telephone wire can be laid over 
any kind of terrain from low flying cargo 
planes. A C-47 laid 16 miles of it over 
the Great Smoky Mountains last Oc- 
tober in 6 and % minutes of flight — 
better than two miles a minute! 


Just think what this means to an 
army in the field—a saving in lives, 
time, labor and money! 

The wire to be laid is wound much 
like a ball of string and is contained 
in a wooden box. It unwinds from the 


Lana Shai le, ll ‘ 


> Model to show how emergency telephone wires may be laid b 





y plane in flood-stricken areas after the war. 


 « « FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


Laying telephone wire by plane— 


faster than 2 miles a minute! 


center of the coil without snarling, break- 
ing or fraying, even at the more than two- 
mile-a-minute speed at which the plane 
flies. The wire’s lead end is attached to a 
parachute to prevent drag when it is tossed 
from the plane. Only four men—two crew 
members, pilot and co-pilot—handle the 16 
miles of wire each plane can carry. 


Peacetime needs of laying telephone wire 
by plane are easy to see. For example—re- 
storing service in emergencies in remote 
areas, or bringing telephone communication 
to advance bases in exploration expeditions. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 











Flying Facts... 


Santos Dumont, noted Brazilian avi- 
ator, made a world’s record when he 
flew 25.6 miles per hour in 1906, 


The B-29 Superfortress is powered 
by four 2,200 horsepower 18-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone engines, each 
equipped with dual sets of turbo 
superchargers. It has a speed of over 
300 miles per hour, lands at about 
100 miles per hour and has a cruis- 
ing range of approximately 3,600 
miles. Its ceiling is over 35,000 feet. 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super-fuels of greater 
power than former 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these new 
super-fuels, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 

















FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
DIVISION . 


Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—sports—Anna Moser, Natchez 
H. S., Natchez, Miss. 

First Prize—school dress—William McHale, 
Technical H. S., Scranton, Pa. 


First Prize—party dress—Anne Dobson, Sacred 
Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Group I1—Students with more than 5 hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—sports—Marilyn Jeanne Bull, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize—school dress—Miriam Halo, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York 

First Prize—party dress—Yvette Schayes, Girls 
Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


Modern Day Fashion Designers 


are choosing rayon fabrics to complement their 
designs. Designers look to rayon fabrics for 
versatility in weave and texture. . . 
of clear, rich colors . . 
and excellent service qualities. 


wide range 
. wide price range... 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


7 A*BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


€ This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN* Rayon, - 
s  @fter they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 
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COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION .. . 

Group I—Students with 5 hours or less art 
study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Josephine Mazzetti, 
S. Pasadena—San Marino H. S., St. Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

First Prize—school dress—Lora Morrison, Jona- 
than Dayton Reg. H. S., Springfield, N. J. 

First Prize—party dress—Jean MacCollom, Nott 
Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

First Prize—coats—Frances Bell, Girls’ Com- 
mercial H. S., New York 

First Prize—sports—Rosalind Myers, East 
Orange H. S., East Orange, N. J. 

Group I]—Students with more than 5 hours 
art study per week 

First Prize—two piece suit—Marianne Zakryew- 
ski, St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

First Prize—school dress—Mozelle Thompson, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Prize — party dress— Nancy Warfield, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., New York 
First Prize—sports—Nancy Killip, Nott Terrace 

H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 








The 1945 
Scholastic Awards 


OR the 18th vear, Scholastic Awards in 
oar are exhibited this month in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at Carnegie Institute; and for 
the 21st year the best creative writing by 
high school students in every literary form 
has been winnowed from a deluge of 
manuscripts. 

In the three main divisions of Scholastic 
Awards —art, literature, music — there 
were close to 25,000 entries this year, from 
virtually every state in the Union and Ha 
waii. Of these, about 900 received prizes 
in War Bonds, equivalent in cash to nearly 
$10,000. Our regret here is that we haven’t 
the space to list more than first prize win- 
ners in each category. (Complete lists of 
prize-winners, a larger selection of art, and 
a dozen pages of the best stories, essays, 
and poetry may be found in the Student 
Achievement issue of Senior Scholastic. ) 

On pages 5, 6, and 7 in this issue you 
will find the Historical and Current Events 
essays that took first prizes. A third Social 
Studies classification was the War Memorial 
Plan, for which first prize of $50° was 
awarded to the Class in English VI of 
West High School, Rockford, Illinois. The 
judges for these three classifications were 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, radio commentator; 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, professor 6f educa- 
tion, Harvard University; Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager, professor of history, Colum- 
bia University. 


The Literary Awards 


Judging in the literary classifications, as 
well as those for music, is a less spectacular 
job than judging for art awards, since it 
must be done with prolonged concentra- 
tion and in private. But it even more time- 
consuming, because every manuscript must 
be carefully read by a team of preliminary 
readers before the twenty best finalists are 
submitted independently to four distin- 
guished judges, whose votes are then tabu- 
lated and combined. 

Equally thorough was the judging in 
the Music Division, where entries were first 
judged by regional juries and then passed 
on to the three national jurors, who went 
over each piece several times and held 
lengthy discussions in making decisions. 

Judges for the literary classifications 
other than those mentioned above, and the 
first prize winners in those classifications, 
were: 

ERNESTINE TAGGARD MEMORIAL PRIZE 


A prize of $100 to the senior showing greatest 
versatility m Literary Division. 
WINNER: Jean McArthur, Windham H. §S., Willi- 


mantic, Conn. 


SHORT STORY 
JUDGES: Jesse Stuart, novelist, poet; Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, novelist; Helen Ferris, author. 
editor; Harry Sylvester, short story writer. 
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A Ist prize drawing in crayon by 
Arnold Abramson of High School of 
Music and Art, New York, won $25. 


WINNER: ($50) J. H. Stearns, Wichita (Kans.) 
H. S 


POETRY 


JUDGES: Witter Bynner, poet, critic; Langston 
Hughes, poet, short story writer; Robert P. T. 
Coffin, poet. professor, Bowdoin College; Babette 
Deutsch, poet, critic, biographer. 

WINNER: ($50) W. Jerome Marquis, Polytechnic 
H_ S., Long Beach, Calif 


ESSAY 


JUDGES: Harry Hansen, literary critic; Robert C. 
Holliday, essayist, editor; John T. Frederick, au- 
thor, critic; Irita Van Doren, book editor and 
critic 

WINNER: ($50) Joyce Anne Lewis, Simon Gratz 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RADIO PLAY 

JUDGES: Margaret Cuthbert, director women’s 
activities, N. B. C.; Norman Corwin, radio play- 
wright and director; Grace M. Johnson, director 
women’s programs, Blue Network. 
WINNER: ($50) Donald Fagg, Horace Greeley 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y 

LITERARY ARTICLE 


JUDGES: Editorial staff, Scholastic. 
WINNER: ($15) Nancy Chambers, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S 

BOOK REVIEW 


JUDGES: Editorial Staff, Scholastic. 
WINNER: ($15) Arthur A. Newgarden, Lafayette 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
JUDGES: Editorial Staff, Scholastic. 
WINNER ($15) Morse Saito, West H. S., Rock- 
ford, Il) 
HUMOR 


JUDGES: Editorial Staff, Scholastic 
WINNER: ($15) Maxine Haleff, Calvin Coolidge 
H. S., Washington, D. C. 


In music, unfortunately, the entries mer- 
ited only two first prizes, which were won 
by Dick Banks, Palm Beach High School, 
West Palm Beach, Florida ($50 for a piano 
solo) and Perry Thew, East High School, 
Rochester, New York ($50 for a composi- 
tion for several instruments). Music judges 
were: Robert Russell Bennett, composer 
and radio conductor; Henry Cowell, com- 
Poser, pianist, and author of many books 































No chance to chew with a snout like this! 

Nature beat the anteater out of all the fun. . flavor and functional chewing 
that you get every morning eating a delicious, nutritious breakfast of fresh, 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 

Chewing like this is r€ally just the exercise teeth and gums need 
every day! For teeth move ever so slightly in their sockets, 
with “‘massage-like’’action on gums, 
stimulating local circulation. 
Gastric juices down below get ready 
to flow . . . ready for this good 
food's digestion! 

Ask your family to buy tasty, 
flavorful Nabisco Shredded Wheat— 
the original Niagara Falls product— 
at the foodstore for you! 
















BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




































1 Ist Prize, Group 2 
* Water Color. 


2 Ist Prize, Group 1 
* Drawing Inks, colored. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 
in these prize winning drawings on 


Sarath more 


The professional approach is very evident 
in these prize winning efforts of a whole 
new crop of enthusiastic young American 
artists. Skill in the selection of subject... 
the handling of composition and design 
...respect for the medium employed...all = 
contribute to a highly gratifying result SARS Firry 
upon which Strathmore heartily congratu- 
lates the winners. 


2nd Prize, Group 2 
3, Fashion Illustration— 
Active Sports 


They have shown the same care in the 
choice of materials to realize their proj- 
ects. Like many leading artists in the pro- 

. fessional and fine arts fields, these students a 
have chosen to work on Strathmore papers 
... because the quality of Strathmore is 
reflected in every line and brush stroke. 


You, too, will find yourself doing your 
best work on Strathmore. Whether you 
work in pencil, ink, crayon, charcoal, pas- 
tel or water color, there is a Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Board exactly suited to 
your needs. Write for free samples. Artist 
paper is precious. Help conserve it. é 


SViralh more 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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This political cartoon won 3rd prize 
and $10 for Robert Davis of the Mt. 
St. Michael High School, New York. 


on music; and Dr. Howard Murphy, asso- 
ciate professor of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity 


The Art Division 


Those of you who live in or near large 
cities have had a preview of the art contri- 
butions from your region, for the first show- 
ings were in 32 leading department stores 
in as many cities. There, in cooperation 
with the school boards, regional juries 
judged the entries and sent their best work 
to Carnegie Institute. 

It took the national art juries five long 
days to complete their judging. Entries 
were considered on two bases: Group I, 
work done by students who had had 5 
hours of art work per week, or less—a 
limited amount of training; Group II, 
those who had had over 5 hours, or what 
amounted almost to a technical training. 

There were 61 scholarships won by as 
many students, to 46 of the foremost art 
schools of the country, distributed as nearly 
as possible according to the preferences of 
the students. 

The judges on the art juries, together 
with first prize winners in each category 
were: 


1. OS 


JUDGES: William Gropper, Reginald Marsh, 
James Chapin, artists; Andrey Avinoff, director 
Carnegie Museum; Clayton H. Staples, director, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita; James C. Boudreau, dean of 
the Art School, Pratt Institute; C. Valentine Kirby, 
director of art education, State of Pennsylvania; 
Glenn Price, art director, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
WINNERS: Group I, $50— Richard Preyer, 
Woodberry Forest (Va.) School. Group II, $50 — 
Armold Abramson, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. 


2. WATER COLOR OR TEMPERA 


JUDGES: Same as Classification 1. 

WINNERS: Group I, $25—Morris Silverman, 
Murray F. Tuley H. S., Chicago, Ill. Group I, 
$25 — Helen Singer, H. S. of Music and Art, 
nN. T. 'S. 


3. CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, AND PASTELS 


JUDGES: Same as Classification 1. 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Margaret Stucki, Cliff- 
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Bob Shafor, of the San Bernardino, 
Calif., High School, carried off an 
Ingersoll Calendar Award of $100. 


side Park (N. J.) H. S. Group II, $25 — Amold 
Abramson (see Oils) 


4. DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 1 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Vasso Ameredes, Weir 
H. S., Weirton, W. Va. Group II, $25 — Earl 
Agrima, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich 


5. DRAWING INK, BLACK 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 1 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Gilbert Tucker, Fitz- 
simmons Jr. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa, Group II, 
$25 — Gilbert Zabarkus, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn. N. ¥ 


6. CARTOONING 
JUDGES: William Gropper and Cy Hungerford, 


famous cartoonists 

WINNERS: (A) Humorous Spot Cartoon, $25 — 
David Lauren, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. S. (B) 
Strip Carton, $25— Francis Bjerstedt, Ashtabula 
(Ohio) H. S (C) Serious Spot Cartoon, $25 — 
Robert Casper, Forest Hills (N. Y.) H. S. 


7. PENCIL DRAWINGS 
JUDGES: Same as Classification I. 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Priscilla Hutchins, 


Glendale Ariz.) Union H, S. Group II, $25 — John 
Clague, John Hay H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


8. PRINTS 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 1 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 —Leona McNeley, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Group II, $25 — Ray- 
mond Johnson, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


9. DESIGN FOR FABRICS 


JUDGES: Prot. Zweybruck, Design and Art Lec- 
turer; Martha McDowell, Mademoiselle; Raymond 
B. Dowden, assistant professor of design, Cooper 
Union. 


WINNERS Group I, $25 — Albert Klug, Thomas 


Jefferson H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Group II, $25 — 
Richard G Eoff, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


10. COSTUME DESIGN 


JUDGES: Martha McDowell, Prof. Zweybruck, 
and Alice Ten Eyck, Fabric Expert. 

WINNERS Group I (A): Two-piece suit, $25 — 
Josephine Mazzetti, San Marino H. S., So. Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (B) School dress, $25 — Lora Morrison, 
Jonathan Dayton Reg. H. S., Springfield, N. J. 
(C) Party Dress, $25 — Jean Macollom, Nott Ter- 


Concluded on page 30 




























What’s paper salvage 
got to do with your snapshots? 


can be made for you, and this depends 
on the paper pulp supply—which in 
turn depends largely on the waste 
paper you and other good Americans 
salvage and turn in. 


A great deal! Because .. 


There is a serious shortage of all 
types of photographic material... es- 
pecially paper for prints and enlarge- 
ments. The armed forces must be sup- 
plied, and only atrickle is left over for 
civilian use. 

This shortage is inconvenient for 
civilians— but it could become consid- 
erably more than inconvenient in the 
armed services. For the armed services 
use paper in a hundred vital ways, not 
only for wrapping supplies and ammu- 
nition, but for such things as military 
photography. 

Photography is a big part of the 
“eyes” of military intelligence. Recon- 
naissance and aerial mapping photo- 
graphs guide battle strategy and tactics. 


Ansco makes enormous quantities 
of photographic paper for the armed 
forces. At best, only a small amount 


‘ 


Don’t let down on your paper sal- 
vage efforts! Every little bit helps—not 
only to ease the civilian supply, but to 
bring closer the day of final and com- 
plete victory. 





Ansco 
Films & Cameras 
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Congratulations 
to the Winners of the 


VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
Pencil Drawing Awards 














The entries were great! The 
winners of the 16 cash prizes 
had tough competition. So 
-it you didn’t win this 
year, enter again. Our 
sincere congratulations 


to all. 


And 


pencil is one of the 


remember — the 


basic and beginning 
all 
Drawing 


tools ton art. 
Venus 
Pencils are accu 
rately graded in 


all 17 degrees. 


PS. Be sure to use... 


Amemcan Leap Pencit Company, Hosoxen. New Juase 








| to the family doctor 
| shall). The strange and terrifying chain 
| of events reaches a climax in a murder, 


following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE UNSEEN. (Paramount. 
“i Directed by Lewis Allen. Pro- 
duced by: John Houseman.) 


This mystery drama should be tops 





in its line. It has plenty of creepy at- | 


mosphere, suspense, and excellent act- 
ing. Its photography is calculated to 
make the most innocent object look 


| sinister. But it lacks one important in- 


gredient — careful attention to plot. 
Elizabeth Howard (Gail Russell) 
takes a position as governess to David 
Fielding’s (Joel McCrea) 
children. The job soon proves to have 


two small 


its drawbacks. One of the children 
(Richard Lyon) is willful and dis- 
obedient. He receives mysterious re- 


wards of money for giving mysterious 
aid to a prowler who enters the house 
at night. He terrorizes his sister (Nona 
Griffith) into silence concerning his ac- 
tivities. 

Che children’s tather retuses to throw 
any light upon these strange goings-on, 
and Elizabeth is forced to turn for help 
(Herbert Mar- 


and tapers off in a half-hearted solution 
to two old crimes. 


A MEDAL FOR BENNY. (Para- 


wi“ mount. Directed by Irving 
Pichel. Produced by Paul 
Jones.) 


John Steinbeck’s beloved paisanos® 
prove the meaning of democracy in this 
picture. In a California town, early in 
World War II, the war seems far away 
until Benny, one of their young men, 
wins the Congressional Medal posthu- 
mously. 

Benny had been run out of town by 
the police, and his whereabouts was un- 
known for two years. His sudden rank 
as a hero inspires the town’s boosters to 
capitalize on the batlyhoo, and to set 
Benny's old fathe: (J. Carrol Naish) up 
in a fine house as a gentleman for a day. 
When the father learns that Benny’s 
death is just being used to gain pub- 
licity for the town, he goes back to his 
shack. The town’s boosters learn, the 
hard way, the meaning of democracy 

Even if this picture had no message, 
it would still be your money’s worth of 
entertainment. 

*The Spanish wora paisano means «a country- 


man; but in California it is often used to mean 
a California-American of Spanish descent 












we get a new Bos- 
ton Pencil Sharpener? 


While pencil sharpeners are 
again being produced in a lim- 
ited quantity, it will be oa 
while before they are gener- 
ally available. Schools should 
orders with an 
AA-2 priority rating. Remem- 
ber the name BOSTON 


place their 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


MODEL KS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS, HUNT PENS AND ARTIST PENS 





When surface Pim- 
ples...rough skin... 
minor outbreaks 
won't pass his inspection.. 
apply Poslam —the Ointment 
without Disappointment! It quickly re- 
duces redness... actually helps peel away 
ugly pimple skin. 50c Drug Stores. 

Free Sample, write: Poslam, Dept. B-10, 
254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PINS 55' RINGS 'T2 * 


P= For your class or club. Over 
F) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write bet P, Metal Arts Co. 
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American Opinion 
(Concluded from page 16) 


boys were in no mood to go along with 
a policy that provided hundreds of 
thousands of German prisoners in this 
country with many comforts while 
American soldiers in Germany were 
starving and dying of neglect. 

The fact is, quite apart from the 
Geneva and Hague aspects of the. case, 
the Army was following a shrewd stra- 
tegy. Over a million German soldiers 
surrendered to our forces in Germany 
during April. These surrenders were in 
large measure helped along by the 
knowledge, which our Army has made 
sure the Germans secured, that they 
would be treated fairly. Petitions, signed 
by hundreds of German prisoners, were 
dropped in leaflet form over the Nazi 
lines, all urging their comrades to give 
up 

If these million prisoners had been 
convinced they would be dealt with 
harshly, most of them would have died 
with a gun in their hands. And thou- 
sands of American soldiers now alive 
would be dead as a result. The Army 
rightly points out that if our well-fed, 
decently treated German prisoners 
shortened the wa by weeks and saved 
thousands of American lives, the indig- 
nation of American parents was some- 
what short-sighted. 

But deeper than these considerations 
lies the fundamental fact that we shall 
have to deal with 80 million German 
people after the war. Justified anger, 
loathing, horror, and all the other emo- 
tions we are feeling today, will not be 
enough. This is in the minds at least 
of those men here in Washington who 
uneasily contemplate the tragic para- 
dox that we cannot let the Nazi leaders 
nor the German people escape unpun- 
ished for their hideous crimes, but at 
the same time we must not build up 
new wars and more deaths for genera- 
tions yet unborn 


USEFUL ADVERSITY 


“It’s not what we hae, but what we 
dae wi’ what we hae that coonts.” 
[his text, inscribed on a wall of the 
British Ministry of Food, presumably 
is meant to inspire those who are 
charged with the job of helping Britons 
get most nourishment out of available 
foods. But it seems expressive, as well, 
of a British characteristic. Take the 
many bomb craters of the country. 
“What we dae wi’ what we hae” here is 
to use them for scientific study. Botanists 
have discovered 95 types of flower and 
shrub flourishing in them, many of 
which had not been seen for years. 














































Flashed with a G-E Midget No. 5 by Georgia Englebard, New York. 


Congratulations to the winners in Scholastic’s Annual Awards 
— especially to those,in the Photography division 

What's ahead in picture-taking with flash? : 

Better pictures for you—with G-E Mid- 


gets! Snaps that are full of life, shots in 
color, shots any time, anywhere. 






Today’s essential users give the tip-off 
for postwar; press photographers on 
4 out of 5 big-city-newspapers now 
use Midgets; while the Signal Corps 
planned for Midgets in its two new 
‘combat cameras. 
Today most G-E Midgets go to wartime 
users; tomorrow, they'll be yours for better 
pictures! 

BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM a. a 


G‘E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT. CBS: “The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 





AN EYE 





~. a 


Tumne are about 250,000 blind per- 
sons in the U. S. Until recently most 
of these were hopelessly blind, but now 
some 10,000 of them may see again. For 
the continent’s first Eye Bank — the Eye 
Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., in New 
York City — has just been set up. 

About 20 out of 100 blind persons 
are sightless because of corneal trouble 
—their corneas have become clouded 
over because of a contagious disease, 
because of trachoma (an eyelid irrita- 
tion), or because of an accident. 

The cornea is the tough outer cover- 
ing of the eye. Around the iris (colored 
part of the eye), it is opaque and called 
“the white of the eye.” But over the iris 
and pupil (opening to the outside of the 
eye’s lens), it is transparent and acts as 
a windshield that protects the iris and 
pupil and helps the lens to focus light 
onto the retina (“photographic plate” 
back of the eye). 

Tears are the cornea’s cleaning solu- 
tion, and the blinking eyelids are the 





FOR AN EYE 


cornea’s windshield wiper. A clouded 
cornea means that light does not get 
through to the rest of the eye. The only 
answer is to remove the bad cornea and 
substitute some other “windshield.” 
Since 1798 surgeons have tried sub- 
stituting glass and animal corneas for 
foggy corneas, but glass irritated the 
eye and animal transplants disinte- 
grated. In 1888 a German surgeon suc- 
cessfully transplanted a human cornea, 
but the technique for this operation has 
been perfected only within the last few 
years, under the pioneer work of Dr. 
Ramon Castroviejo of Columbia Pres- 
byterian Medical Center in New York, 
and Dr. V. P. Filatoff in Russia. 
Kerdplasty, the scientific name for 
the sensitive operation, is possible only 
when blindness is due to corneal trouble 
alone, and the rest of the eye is normal. 
The eyelids are held back by clamps, 
and the eye is anesthetized. Using a 
trephine (a highly accurate circular cut- 
ter) the surgeon cuts out a circular 


piece of the injured cornea right over 
the pupils. He then slips a perfectly 
measured piece from the transplant cor- 
nea into the hole and ties it securely in 
place by minute threads. The operation 
is over in 20 minutes, the threads are 
removed after six days, and vision is 
restored in 20 out of 100 cases. 

Why haven’t the 10,000 eligible 
blind been operated on? Because there 
are not enough cornea transplants. 
Corneas are obtained either from peo- 
ple whose corneas are healthy but who 
are hopelessly blind for other reasons 
and who give their corneas so that 
others may see; or from persons who 
bequeath their corneas in their wills. 

The corneas are stored in sterile par- 
affin-sealed containers of salt solution in 
refrigerators at 39.2° F. Pieces from one 
cornea can be used to give sight to 
about three persons. The age and blood 
type of the donor makes no difference. 
The corneas must be used within 72 
hours. 

The Eye Bank hopes that more and 
more people will give their corneas to 
it by will, so that, as the central eye 
bank of the U. S., it may supply the 
needs of the country’s leading hospitals. 
The only other such eye bank in exist- 


ence is in Russia. NANCY GENET 








make folks feel at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








020 Or = the pred a success 


It’s easy to plan a date at home when you have frosty bottles of Coca-Cola 
in the family refrigerator. Have a Coke says the hostess, and the affair is off 
to a flying start. To young or old, this friendly invitation opens the way to 
better acquaintance, adds zest and enjoyment to entertaining. From Alabama 
to Oregon, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—a pleasant way to 


Time for a : emyreee .. Have a Coke 




















You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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LOOK TO THE 


This is our mark... 


WILSON TODAY 


SOOPER TRI) a ahr i, dae i Bae aL rates . # 


Ss <r oe a ee oO 


nie E SBE & Sas 


PROGRESS 






Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WHEN you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government’s sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports equipment today, because the 
Armed Forces have first call upon 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government rec- 
ommendations. 

But with the-coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








See winners of this year’s Scholastic Syn- 
chronized Speed Flash Contest (Page 42) and 
prepare now to win an award next year! 











IT’S AS SIMPLE AS A-B-C TO CHOOSE 

SYNCHRONIZED FLASH EQUIPMENT 

FOR TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
AND ECONOMY! 


Just remember the name “Kalart’’! 


Important Kalart advantage: mechanical syn- 
chronization which makes batteries last—easy 
attachment without tools or drilling—ease of 
adjustment and versatility. 


ee 





Fic. 2 

rt Compak Kalart Compak 

Passive Soeed Flash 

For snapshot work choose the Kalart Compak 
(above) especially designed for this work and 
for midget bulbs which require its special reflec- 
tor for full efficiency. 


‘ 





Fic. 3 Fic. 4 
Kalart Master Kalart Master 
Passive Speed Fiash Automatio Speed 

lash 


For multiple flash extension lighting as well as 


snapshots choose the Kalart Master (above)— | 


which also uses midget bulbs with adapter or 
special reflector. Comes with standard outlet for 
extension lighting, another Kalart Master feature. 


Kalart Passive Synchronizers (Fig. 2 and 3) are 
designed for self-setting type shutters, and Kalart 
Automatic Synchronizers (Fig. 1 and 4) for set 
and release type shutters. Owning both types of 
synchronizer makes your Speed Flash inter- 
changeable with any number of cameras. 

WRITE KALART, DEPT. S-5, STAMFORD, CONN., 
FOR FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING THESE AND 
OTHER KALART PRECISION PRODUCTS. 


KALART 
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Semester Review Test on 


(Based on World Week, Vol. 6, February to May, 1945, inclusive; key to answers in Teacher Edition) 





QUARTS 
1924 —— 1943 1924 


LBS 








1943 








FLUID MILK 


BUTTER 





MILK & MILK PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION 


PER CAPITA 
LBS 
NONE eens 


LBS 





1924 1943 1943 












CHEESE ICE CREAM 








| |. CHART-READING QUIZ 


Mark each statement T 
(false) or N (no evidence). 


(true). F 


1. People ate less ice cream in 1924 
than: at any time since. (_ ) 

2. More cheese was eaten in 1943 
than in 1933. (_ ) 

3. All hard cheeses are rationed. (__) 

4. Butter consumption declined by 
one-third between 1924 and 1943. (__) 

5. This was caused by wartime ra- 
| tioning. (_ ) 

6. Milk consumption increased stead- 
ily from 1924 to 1943. / ) 

7. Milk is a basic wartime food. 

) 

8. Milk consumption in 1943 was 
187 quarts per capita. (_ ) 


il. HISTORY PAST AND PRESENT 


Underscore 
phrase. 

1. When a President dies, the office 
of Vice President is filled by: (a) the 
| President of the Senate; (b) the Sec- 


the correct word or 


| retary of State; (c) no one. 

2. The Populist Party in the U. S. 
demanded: (a) a farm reliet program; 
(b) abolition of income taxes; (c) un- 
limited immigration. 

3. The first peace-time -conscription 
occurred under President: (a) Lincoln; 
(b) Wilson; (c) Roosevelt. 

4. The Muscle Shoals bill was passed 
during the administration of: (a) Cool- 
idge; (b) Hoover; (c) Roosevelt. 

5. Regulation of railroads and busi- 
ness dates back to the 1887: (a) Pen- 
dleton Act; (b) Elkins Act; (c) Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 





6. The Court of International Jus- 


tice (1920-1939) was in: (a) Geneva; 
(b) the Hague; (c) London. 

7. From the 18th century until 1918 
Latvia was part of: (a) Poland; .(b) 
Russia; (c) Lithuania. 

8. For a time after the Russian 
Revolution Bessarabia was the Repub- 
lic of: (a) Moldavia; (b) Moravia; (c) 
Macedonia. 

9. Austrian independence was prom- 
ised by decision of the conference at: 
(a) Cairo; (b) Moscow; (c) Teheran. 

10. Dumbarton Oaks plans provide 
that action to settle disputes be taken 
by the: (a) Council; (b) Assembly; 


(c) Secretary General. 


Ill. HOMEFRONT NEWS 


Indicate whether each statement is 
true (T), false (F), or a matter of 
opinion (QO). 


1. The U. S. Government has prom- 
ised Lend-Lease aid to rebuild post- 
war Europe. 

2. Wage contracts between coal op- 
erators and the U.M.W. must be ap- 
proved by the O.P.A. 

8. It is illegal for railroad unions 
holding employer contracts to refuse 
membership to Negroes. 

4. Rationing will end automatically 
on V-E day. 

5. The number of chain-stores de- 
creased steadily during the pre-war 
decade. 

6. The President has announced a 
50% cut-back in O.P.A. personnel. 

7. Racial discrimination cannot be 
eliminated by legal action. 

8. Tariff cuts endanger a nation’s 
standard of living. 
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Current Events 


IV. SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Check the nations which attended. 


(k) Iraq 

(1) Ireland 
(m) Lithuania 
(n) Philippines 
(o) Portugal 
(p) Romania 
(q) Sweden 
(r) Switzerland 
(s) Turkey 

(t) Yugoslavia 


(a) Austria 
(b) Brazil 
(c) Bulgaria 
(d) Chile 
(e) Cuba 

(£) Czechoslovakia 
(g) Denmark 

(h) Ethiopia 

(i) Finland 

(j) India 


V. WHO’S WHO 
Match items in the left-hand column 
with those in the right. 


1. Villa-Lobos ( ) 4-Star General 
( ) war correspondent 


> ‘ven Rapen ) former U. S. 
3. Zapp Admiral 
& . ( ) Brazilian composer 
+ are ( ) ex-envoy to Turkey 
5. Snyder ( ) N.Y. Assemblyman 
6. Pyle ( ) propaganda 
official 
7. Johnston ( ) late British Premier 
8. Sims ( ) Chamber of 
9. Ives Commerce head 
; ( ) Federal Loan 
10. Somervell Administrator 


Vi. NO MORE RIVERS TO CROSS 

This is a quick check-up on the 
course of the war. Number the rivers in 
following order: List A, from the Chan- 


nel to Berlin. List B, from Stalingrad to 
Berlin. 


A. (a) Weser 


( B. (a) Oder 
(b) Elbe ( 

( 

( 

( 


() 

) (b) Vistula ( ) 
(c) Seine ) (c) Don ( ) 
(d) Meuse ) (> 
(e) Rhine ) (3 


(d) Dnieper 
(e) Spree 


Vil. TWO PRESIDENTS 
Complete each statement. 


1. “F.D.R.” was born in the state 
of ___ 


2. Wilson appointed him Assistant 





3. In 1920 he was Democratic run- 
ning mate with 
4. In 1928 he was elected 





5. He became President in . 
6. Truman was born in the state of 





7. He entered politics in the town of 





8. He was made county judge by po- 
litical boss 
9. In 1941 he headed a Senate com- 
mittee investigating 
10. His Vice-Presidential 








nomina- 


‘Winners of the first, second, third and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed April 30, 1945, are: 
a Ist PRIZE — $25 WAR BOND — Jacqueline Gates, 1200 South Second Avenue, Maywood, 
linois. 

2nd PRIZE — $15 IN WAR STAMPS — Rosalie Binder, 5237 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

3rd PRIZE—$10 IN WAR STAMPS — William Wallace Martin, 42-10 216th Street, Bayside, 
L. 1, N.Y. 

4th PRIZE—15 PRIZES OF $1 IN WAR STAMPS — Richard Tisinger, Jr., Chemawa, Oregon; 
Doris Kline, 415 Wallace Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky; Abigail Seltzer, 18 Eastford Street, 
Hartford 5, Conn.; Yvonne Phillips, Route 6, Box 291A, Vancouver, Washington; Floretta Berg, 
3500 Illinois Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri; Philip R. Kaady, 2206 N. E. 14th, Portland 12, Oregon; 
Mary Ann Gravely, 1625 W. 16th Street, Muncie, Indiana; J. N. White, 309 Lafayette Streef, 
Pawtucket, R. 1.; Carl Pennington, Jr., 4718 Astral Avenue, Jacksonville 5, Florida; Helen Marie 
Moeller, Rt. 3-Spring Avenue Road, Troy, N. Y.; Janet Elizabeth Major, 2036 Jacob Street, East 
Brookline, Pittsburgh 26, Pa.; Doris Batson, 1342 West 7th Street, Brooklyn 4, N. Y.; Mary Jo Turpin, 
740 East Pleasant Run Parkway, Indianapolis 3, Indiana; Sue Heller, 2301 E. Beverly Road 
(Shorewood), Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; Sorrell B. Katz, 845 East 52nd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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Uh you are uucertaca - 
- how to make 


“GOOD PICTURES” 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK 


IT WILL HELP YOU 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


SELECTION OF FILM 
EXPOSURE 
DEVELOPING 
ENLARGING 
FLASH PICTURES 
FILTERS & COLOR 


Send 25c to 


ARGUS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@elul-teek Mello m @lelileclMlariiaialnii 











The Award 


that was never 
listed... 


Ww: have always felt that, among 


the M. Grumbacher Memorial 
Awards, the most valuable one is 
not listed, and cannot be measured 


Ie is the expertence you receive in 
applying yourself to a serious proj- 
ect, and in using the tools of art 
This experience has taught many 
students the habit of never bese 
satished with anything less than the 
best —1n their own work, and in 
the brushes and colors they work 
with. Through experimentation and 
practice they have learned what all 
artists eventually learn: that quality 
material is as definite an aid to talent 
as inferior material is a handicap 


Joint these students in learning to 
paint “professionally” with the ma- 
terial leading professionals preter 
Grumbacher “Pre-tested”’ Oil Colors 
Discover the difference that these 
famous quality colors make in ease 
and skill in painting. Do your best 
painting — and have more fun 
painting — with Grumbacher colors, 
brushes and canvas panels 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St.. New York 1. N. Y 


Pruniry 


For Everyone 


the Outstanding 














COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART 

MUSIC 
SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE 


PITTSBURGH 


13 


INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


PENNA. 























A water color that won a $100 Ingersoll prize for Don 
Bryant of the San Jacinto High School, Houston, Texas. 


(Concluded trom page 23) 


race H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. (D) Coat, $25 - 
Frances Bell, Girls Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (E) Active or Spectator Sports, $25 — Rosa- 
lind Myers, East Orange (N, J.) H. S. Group Il 
(A): $25 — Marianne Zakrzewski, St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, Milwaukee, Wis. (B) $25 — Mozelle Thomp- 
son, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (C) $25 — 
Nancy Warfield, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., 
N. Y. C. (E) $25— Nancy Killip, Nott Terrace 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


11, FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


JUDGES: Edward C. Warrick, director of indus- 
trial art, Philadelphia Museum School; Raymond 
B. Dowden; Walter K. Nield, art director, Young 
& Rubicam, N. Y. C. 

WINNERS: Group I, (A) Active Sports Outtit, 
$25— Anna Moser, Natchez (Miss.) H. S. (B) 
School Ensemble, $25 — William McHale, Tech- 
nical H. S., Scranton, Pa, (C) Formal Dress, $25 - 
Anne Dobson, Sacred Heazt H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, Group II (A), $25 — Marilyn Jeanne Bull, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. (B) $25 — Miriam 
Halo, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. ¥. C. (C) 
$25 — Yvette Schayes, Girls Commercial H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


12, POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 


JUDGES: Same as Classification 11. 

WINNERS: Group I, (A) War Posters, $25 — 
Michael Golden, Franklin K. Lane H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (B) General Advertising Art, $25 — 
Mary Lee Hoover, Glenbard Twp. H. S., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. (C) Brotherhood Posters, $35 — Dorothy 
Hedenberg, Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Group II, (A) $25 — Norma Fleisher, Girls Com- 
mercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (B)- $25 —Alex- 
ander Kozloff, School of Ind, Art, N. Y. C. (C) 
$35 — Jean Berns, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


13. SCULPTURE 


JUDGES: Edward C, Warrick and Prof. Frederic 
C. Clayter, department of painting and design, 
Carnegie Institute. 

WINNERS: Group 1[, $25 — Aldo Pitassi, North 
Catholic H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Group II, $25 — 
Frank Suleri, School of Ind. Art, N. Y. C. 


14. CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


JUDGES: Same as Classification 13. 

WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Mildred Stockowski, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Group II, 
$25 — Lillian Bajerski, John Hay H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

15. TEXTILE DECORATION 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 9. 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Milton Krona, Central 


H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Group II, $25 — Caro- 
line Fucci, Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. Y. C, 


16. HANDCRAFT 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 13. 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — James P. Glaser, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Group II, $25 — Mary 
Ellen Orr, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


17. NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 
JUDGES: Same as Classification 9. 
WINNERS: Group I, $25 — Audrey Petroviak, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Group II, $25 
~ Wanda Flickinger, Mt. Vernor (Ohio) H. S. 


18. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGN 


JUDGES: H. M. McCulley, head, Dept. of Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry, Camegie Institute, 
and A. E. Lofberg, Westinghouse Electric Co.. 
Pittsburgh. 

WINNERS: Project 1, $25 — Dean Coffman, Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) Tech. H. S. Project Il, 25 —Johnnie 
Asif, Jefferson Davis H, S., Houston, Texas. Proj- 
ect III, $25 — Van Stoffer, Parma (Ohio) Schaft 
H, S. 


19. PHOTOGRAPHY 


JUDGES: Koy E, Stryker, Standard Oil Co., New 
York, N. Y., and C. B. Neblette, supervisor, Dept. 
of Photographic Technology, Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 

WINNERS: Group I (A) Daylight, $50 — Dick 
Lindgren, Brighton H, S., Rochester, N,. Y. (B) 
Artificial light, $50 — George S. Schreyer, Prince- 
ton (N. J.) H. S. Group II (A) $50 — Thomas 
Donlon, School of Ind, Art, N. Y. C. (B) $50 - 
Zuleime Wooten, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. 








LEARN 
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Take 
government 
approved 

rifle course— 






sponsored by the 
Foes od : National Rifle 
Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
this expert rifle training. 


ossbe 


- ee 





5885 A St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 
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To find out ask for 
“TENNIS as taught by 
BILL TILDEN” 


Keds Bulletin No. 9 


What is 4 


fyi Swab 


SRE beet 
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If you are ambitious to become a champion, 
to pfay just good tennis, or only to “talk a 
good game,” you'll want the newest Keds 
Bulletin—“Tennis, as taught by Bill Tilden” 
—just published by Keds Sports Department, ; 
United States Rubber Company. 
This Keds Bulletin is fully illustrated and 
packed with highly readable information on 
all the fundamental skills of tennis. 
The “stroboscopic” light photograph re- 
produced here, shows the continuous path of 
the racquet from start to finish of the stroke. 
Is it a Forehand Drive? A Backhand Drive? i 
A Service Stroke? Or What? | 
For your free copy of the Keds Bulletin : 
that gives the answer, fill in and mail the 
coupon now. { 


Kemember Keds. 


Remember how sure-footed you used to be wearing Keds—how much they 
helped you avoid slips and falls—how their flexibility gave full play to 
every foot muscle—how comfortable you were because of their scientific 
“foot development” last—how your toes and heels 
were protected from bruising jolts and jars by 
the Keds “cushion of comfort” insole? All the 
materials and skill-of-the-makers that once went 
into your Keds still continue to go to the men 
of our armed forces. But soon they'll come back 
to you—better Keds—improved by the lessons 
we’ve learned from footwear that has been 
undergoing the toughest use in the world! 
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KEDS SPORTS DEPT., United States Rubber 
ee 9 e SPaen 1230 Sixth Avenve, New York 20, New York 
4" S? Gentlemen: 
mm Please send me a copy of Keds Sports Department 
Bulletin #9, “TENNIS, as tavght by BILL TILDEN.” 


The Shoe ~s Champions 


Name 





Address 
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Serving Through Science ‘ia sini 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY Sex | ~ 


en to Science Forward” —new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
-~ the Lie a Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 
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AV lt é 
logeine?, now. 
yo 
: Young voices, fresh and natural, 
making the old songs live again 


—here’s harmony for you! 


Young people like these have 
been singing together, playing 
together, working together for 
years. And that’s one good rea- 
son why they fit so well into the 
teamwork of American life. 














Workers lent their skill to pro- 





Expert designers patterned its steel 





The interlocking American system of Engineers and research men : c < 
production is built on just such team- helped design it, explored its body, developed its restful seats, ducing it. Se egy ten 
work. Your own General Motors car metals, developed its motors, arranged healthful ventilation. And ee ee we ae ao 
: : me x4 . : ch eae aes “ay iieatil orges that made . Spe- 
is a good example. No single person raised its power. _ gee —_ it a thing of beauty, too—inside sell cuatieans: Goa eenaiiedll 
springing smoothed its ride, and out. for every single operation. 


master-minded it. 







added to your ease. 





No one knows what the homes, cars 
or refrigerators of the future will 
be like. But if we profit b th 
experience of the past, ond hela 
to the Principles that made 
America great, we may fairl 

count the years ahead as pid 


country’s richest and 
ductive, tas 
































This system of teamwork proved itself 
in peacetime, and proved itself again in 
war. Now it shapes a flood of products 
for Victory. And it is bound to shape 
the future to new and better forms. 












Many businesses, large and small, mines and farms, 
provided the basic materiall, accessories and parts. 
Hundreds of companies contributed their best 


GENERAL Motors 


‘VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS” 













And General Motors, long dedi- 
cated to making “more and bet- 
ter things for more People,” may 


be relied 
the full. on to play its part to 













MAKE Victory COMPLETE 
BUY MORE war BONDS 








CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 














Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 
and fill it. 
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YOU foo CAN HAVE A 


HERE’S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON “dig 
0 COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 


NO PAYMENTS uni octoser: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
tate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 





If you need cash now, or will Zi AND 

need it this summer, write to- LICENSE ER BY 

day for Mutual’ ‘8 courteous, con- ‘ 

fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan $y, 

oe Sachevs. It will be mailed in, ] 
lain envelope. NO cost. NO 
ation. Ni "representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 

drop a card or letter to— 


seeecoccsse ae ceseucussess a ih 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
EST. 1908 Dept. 54F 


Gentiemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 
MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
a. hers, 


Stes Oly 2 ewe 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
’ 

| ory. STATE 
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Off the Press 


Greece, compiled by K. Gibberd, Brit- 
ish Survey Handbooks, No. 3 ( Macmillan, 
$1). Accurate background of life, tradi- 
tions, ideas, effect of enemy occupation. 


Careers in Business for Women, by D. 
Smedley and L. Robinson ( Dutton, $2.75). 
Discusses opportunities created by war, 
outlook for women, success qualifications 
from office girl to office manager. 


Competitive Debate, by G. M. Musgrave 
(Wilson, $1.25). Handy, complete, brief 
guide for debaters, coaches, and judges. 


Canada and Her Story, by M. G. Bonner 
(Knopf, $2). Simple, up-to-date account 
of history geography, every-day life, with 
photographs, table of events, maps. 


The Technique of Building Personal 
Leadership, by D. A. Laird (Whittlesey, 
$2). Inside story of business leaders, told 
by psychologist of wide, practical experi- 
ence as industrial consultant. 


Heath has brought out a fourth Edition 
of Tressler’s English in Action (Years 9 
and 10, $1.28 each; 11 and 12, $1.36 
each). Revisions based on suggestions of 
teacher-users. New emphasis on newspaper 
reading, logical thinking, reporting, etc. 


Social Work Year Book, R. H. Kurtz, 
editor (Russell Sage Foundation, $3.25). 
Directory of 472 national agencies. Pur- 
poses and record of organized activities. 


New Art Education, by E. Elise Ruffini 
and Harriet Knapp. A unified and simpli- 
fied art course in separate booklets, Grades 
1-9 (American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, $3.60 for set). Full pages of diagrams 
and drawings, and a minimum of words 
opening up possibilities of expression and 
enjoyment. Creative activity in every me- 
dium linked to daily experience and prac- 
tical purposes. Three Teacher's Manuals, 
30c each. 


Planning for American Youth, pamphlet 
summary of Education for All American 
Youth, Educational Policies Commission of 
N. E. A., 25c. 


Fun and Popularity Through Music, a 
free, illustrated pamphlet distributed by 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


Public Debt and Taxation in the Postwar 
World, by W. Withers (pamphlet), League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 
N. Y. 3, N. Y., 15c. 


Gold Star List of American Fiction, 640 
titles from years 1823-1945, Syracuse Pub- 
lic Library, Syracuse, N. Y., 40c a copy. 

The First Round, by Joseph Gaer ( Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). The story of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences, E. Krug and G. 
L. Anderson, editors (Nat. Council for So- 
cial Studies, $2.00, paperbound; $2.30, 


cloth). Practical classroom techniques and , 


wide variety of educational materials. 


Dr. Paul S. Amidon, former Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Minneapolis, is acting 











Editorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just off the 
press—is available FREE OF 
CHARGE to all teacher-subscribers 
to Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the Editorial 
Policy of Scholastic Magazines, 
prepared by Editor-in-Chief Ken- 
neth M. Gould, with a foreword 
by Publisher Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, when re- 
questing Editorial Credo, use the 
coupon below. Paste on a penny 
postcard, and be sure to give the 
address to which it is to be sent 
— your home or school address. 


FREE 
Bibliographies 





For class use 


Helpful bibliographies pub- 
lished for teachers’ use by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for timely study of: 





United Nations American Literature 


Canada Southwest 

Brazil Mid-Atlantic States 
Great Britain The South 

France The Middle-West 


Pacific Northwest 


These comprehensive bibliographies list valuable 
references, $, magazine articles, pamphlets 
and sources of additional materials. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon for Free Copies 
-— — eo a ee eee eee 
Teachers Service Bureau TE 5-21-45 


SCHORASTIC MAGAZINES Please send me 
220 East 42nd Street FREE Bibliogra- 


New York 17, N. Y. phies on: 
1) Canada Southwest 
C) Brazil New England 
() Great Britain Mid-Atlantic States 
C) France The South 


The Middle-West 
C) Pacific Northwest 


- Please send me, without cost or obligation 
on my part, one copy of Editorial Credo. 





School 
Address 
City. 

State 








P. O. Zone No. 
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IF 
WISHES 
WERE HORSES 


We'd ride along on the assurance that there will be a 
sufficient supply of paper to provide every teacher with 
all the copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES she will need 
next term. 


Though the war in Europe is won, there is no prospect now 
for an increase in W.P.B. paper quotas within the next six 
months. 


By making your reservation for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
now, you will receive improved service in deliveries of the 
September issues of the magazines. 


Your copies of Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World 
Week will be in your classroom when you need them. No 
waiting. 

Use the special reply postcard inserted with this issue or 
the coupon below. You have, as always, the privilege of 
revising your order after ascertaining your exact needs 
next Fall. Not until then do we send you a bill. 


PRIORITY RESERVATION for SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Please reserve copies of: 
—___ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Combined Edition 65c 
—___ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Social Studies Edition 50c 
——___SENIOR SCHOLASTIC English Class Edition 50c 
cxncssn UU GEUGRBING . 0c ccccccccccess. Ot 
Es, i skueee Rae ees 45c 


starting with the first September issue. This is with the 
understanding that | may change my order any time 
within 3 weeks after receipt of first issue in the Fall. 








These are the bulk classroom rates for one semester—16 issues from Sep- 
tember through January. Teachers Edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 or more copies. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 














Name Paste on Penny Postcard or use 

School the postage-free order card. 

lie SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

City P.O. Zone No.—— 

State TE 5-21-45 
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THIS IS NO. 16: 
LAST ISSUE 
OF THE TERM 
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as educational consultant for General Mills, 
Inc., 400 Fourth St. South, Minneapolis 
15, Minn., which is issuing varied free ma- 
terials on nutrition. Pamphlets: A Nutrition 
Guide; Story of the Cereal Grains; Soybeans 
in American Industry. Charts: Vitamin and 
Mineral Education, Model Mill Chaat. 
Write for complete list of publications. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill., issues 16 colored 
wall charts, Our Democracy, tracing 
growth, leadership, federal services, finance, 
obligations, opportunities, place in the 
world. Write for prices and description. 


Schools at War, April, 1945, gives many 
suggestions for supporting Seventh War 
Loan Drive, plans to encourage Stamp and 
Bond buying during the summer vacation. 





All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Summer Conferences 


A College tor United Youth has been 
organized in connection with the Junior 
Statesmen of America, to draw together 
representative young leaders in round- 
table discussions and link them by corre- 
spondence courses with world leaders. For 
information write E. A. Rogers, President, 
College of United Youth, Los Gatos, Calif. 


The School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pa., will hold a Conference 
on Reading Instruction, June 26-29. Write 
for information. 


The American University of Washington 
will conduct an Institute on the Position of 
the U. S. in World Affairs, June 11-July 27. 
For information, write Walter E. Myer, 
Director, 1901 F St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


FREE INDEX SERVICE 


Owing to limited space, Scholastic 
Publications have eliminated for the 
present the semester indexes formerly 
printed and bound with the Teacher 
Edition of the last issue in May. Instead, 
a much more comprehensive printed 
index has been prepared for the current 
volumes of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic. It is avail- 
able on request to all teacher and li- 
brarian subscribers. Just jot your name 
and address on a penny postcard, say 
“I want the spring index to (name of 
publication),” and mail it to Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Index is based on Teachers 
Edition. Letters and first figure 
indicate date (F-Feb., Mr- 
March, A-April, M-May). Figure 
after dash indicates page 
number. 


Air Week: (Sam Burger, ed.) Aeronau- 
tical Dictionary (review), Mr 12-21; 
Aircraft Carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt 
launched, M 21-12; Attitude Gyro, F 
12-14; Eccentric Aircraft, Mr 12-21; 
Faster Than Sound, A 9-18; Jet Models, 
Mr 19-20; Ocean of Air,*M 7-14; Sail- 
boats of the Sky, A 23-18; Shooting 
Star, A 16-23; So You Want to Fly! Mr 
26-22; Pt. II (Private Pilot), A 2-16; 
Stout Skycar, A 30-20; Superfort Fire- 
power, F 26-25; Tail-First Plane, Mr 
5-9; U. S. Flying Bomb F 19-16; 
Weather in Warfare, M 14-20; World’s 
Largest Air Clipper, Mr 19-20. 

Alaska Mission: ( Victory Story), M 21-10. 

Alsace: Independent Alsatians, F 5-18. 

Arab States: See also Near East. A 
League, Mr 5-11; Puritans of Arabia, 
Mr 19-23. 

Argentina: Comes Back (resumption of 
diplomatic relations), A 30-15; Declares 
War Against Axis (Better Late Than 
Never), A 16-13. 

Austria: See also International Affairs. 
Austria’s Thousand Years, Mr 12-7; Col- 
lapse of the Nazi New Order, A 23-3; 
Hospitable Austria, Mr 5-14. 

Awards, Scholastic: First Prize Winners, 
Literary Division, M 21-20, 21; Art Divi- 
sion, M 21-22, 23, 30; Music Division, 
M 21-21; Current Events First Prize 
(Exploring the PAC), by Shirlen E. 
Cook, M 21-5; Historical Article First 
Prize (The First Norse Voyages to Amer- 
ica), by Richard L. Castner, M 21-6; 
Other Current Events and Historical 
Awards, M 21-7; Judges, Social Studies 
Division, M 21-7. 

Basilone, John: (Victory Story), A 30-24. 

Battlefronts: (March of Events) F 5-10; 
F 12-10; F 19-10; F 26-10; Mr 5-10; 
Mr 12-10; Mr 19-8; Mr 26-18; A 2-10; 
A 9-10: A 30-14; M 7-10. 

Bavaria: Nazi Inner Fortress, Mr 19-16. 

Belgium: Diplomatic Front, Mr 5-10; 
Low Countries Seek High Road to Peace, 
Mr 12-3: Poor Relation (fall of Pierlot 
Cabinet), F 26-13. 

Berger, Meyer: A Touch of Heaven for 
1300 Vets, F 12-13. 

Biddle, Francis: “I Am an American” 
Day, M 7-15. 

Brazil: See also Maps. Democracy in 
Brazil, A 2-10; Special issue, A 16. 


orld Week 


Bretton Woods: Money Power for Peace, 
Mr 5-11. 

Briggs, Milton: Do You Have to Pay an 
Income Tax? F 26-14. 

Britain: Diplomatic Front, Mr 19-9. 

Builders of America: Altgeld, John Peter, 
A 16-16; Bell, Alexander Graham, A 
2-9; Bickerdyke, Mary Ann Ball, Mr 
19-7; Blackwell, Elizabeth, F 19-15; Bur- 
bank, Luther, M 14-16; Carson, Chris- 
topher (“Kit”), F 5-12; Cleveland, 
Grover, A 9-15; Farragut, David Glas- 
gow, F 26-7; Forrest, Nathan Bedford, 
Mr 12-9; Holmes, Oliver Wendell, F 
12-12; Johnson, Andrew, Mr 26-34; 
Reed, Walter, A 23-16; Thomas, George 
H., Mr 5-2; Wright brothers, A 30-11. 

Bulgaria: Diplomatic Front, Mr 12-10. 

Burma: See also Maps. Stilwell-Burma 
Road, F 26-3. 

Canada: See also Maps. Diplomatic Front, 
F 19-10; Our Neighbor’s Bad Boys, F 
12-11; Special issue, M 14. 

Carneiro, Cecilio: The Coffee Clearing, 
A 16-18 & A 30-28. 

Chapultepec: Conference (Down Mexico 
Way ), Mr 5-11; (Family Reunion of the 
Americas), Mr 19-3; New Monroe Doc- 
trine, Mr 26-18. 

China: See also Manchuria. Seeks Unity, 
Mr 26-18. 

Clothing Drive: Mr 19-22. 

Coffee Clearing: Story by Cecilio Car- 
neiro, A 16-18 & A 30-28. 


Commager, Henry Steele: Roosevelt’s ~ 


Place in History, M 7-5; Wars Are Won 
in History Books, A 2-3T. 

Contest: See also How I Use Scholastic 
Magazines. Dumbarton Oaks, sponsored 
by League of Nations Assn., F 5-4T; 
Military Training. sponsored by The 
Forerunners, A 2-4T; Peace, sponsored 
by National Peace Treaty Cortest, A 
2-4T; What’s Your Biggest Problem? 
F 26-28. 

Czechoslovakia: Collapse of the Nazi New 
Order, A 23-3; Czech Ship of State, F 
19-7; Diplomatic Front, F 19-10; Mr 
12-10. 

Dumbarton Oaks: Scc also United Na- 
tions. Plan, A 9-4. 

Economics: See also Hill, C. J., Labor, 
OPA, Politics, and Transportation. Do 
You Have to Pay an Income Tax? F 
26-14: Guaranteeing Those 60,000,000 
Jobs, M 7-7; President Orders Wage 
Study, A 9-10; Robomb Over America 
(Inflation), A 16-14; Tariff Issue, A 16- 
13; Things to Come After V-E Day, A 
30-5; Time for Belt Tightening, F 5-3; 
Wanted—A Money Yardstick, Mr 19-5; 
War Demands Pinch the Home Front, 
A 9-6. 

Education: See also Veterans. Books for 
Our Fighters, F 26-12; Federal Aid to 


Save Our Schools, Mr 5-5; Peacetime 
Military Training, A 23-4T. 

Egypt: See also Near East. Scientific 
Water Control Harms Temples, A°23-22. 

England: See Britain. 

Estonia: Collapse of the Nazi New Order, 
A 23-4. 

Ethiopia: See Near East. 

Ettinger, Karl E.: See Postwar Careers. 

Films, 16mm.: A Man and His Job, M 
14-7T; Americans All, A 16-8T; Amer- 
ica, Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, 
M 14-6T; And So They Live, M 14-6T; 
As Our Boyhood Is, F 5-5T; As You 
Like It, M 14-6T ; Back to Normal, Mr. 
12-7T; Boy in Court, M 14-6T. 

BRAZIL — Amazon Awakens, Brazil 
at War, Brazil (March of Time), Brazil 
(stressing resources), Brazil Gets the 
News, People of the Plantation, Roads 
South, Sao Paulo, Schools to the South, 

“A 16-3T, 4T. 

Causes and Immediate Effects of the 
First World War, M 14-6T; Children of 
Japan, M 14-6T; Corvette K-225, Mr 
12-7T; Desert Victory, F 5-5T; Dutch 
Tradition, A 16-7T; Edge of the World, 
Mr 12-7T; Encyclopedia Britannica re- 
gional films on Canada, M 14-7T; Ele- 
ments of Photography, Mr 12-7T. 

FRANCE — General de Gaulle, In- 
fantry of the Sky, Liberation of Paris, 
Men of the Maquis, Next Time We See 
Paris, Mr 26-3T. 

Freedom Rides on Rubber, F 5-5T; 
Global Air Routes, M 14-7T; It Hap- 
pened in Springfield, A 16-8T; La Mar- 
seillaise, M 14-6T; Letter from Iceland, 
A 16-7T; Nursing, F 5-5T; Our Con- 
stitution, Mr 12-7T; Passport to Health, 
Mr 12-7T; Ramparts We Build, F 5-5T; 
People’s Bank, M 14-7T; Story of a 
Transport, M 14-6T; Third Inauguration 
of FDR, M 14-6T; Tom Sawyer, A 
16-7T. 

TRANSPORTATION — A Great Rail- 
road at Work, Attitude Gyro, Boule- 
vards on Steel, Diesels Working on the 
Railroads, Gyro Compass, Life-Line of 
the Nation, Night and Day, Romance 
of the Gyroscope, Singing Wheels, This 
Amazing America, The Weasel, A 16- 
ig 

V-1, M 14-6T; World of Plenty, Mr 
12-7T. 

Finland: Collapse of the Nazi New Order, 
A 23-4; Finland Votes, A 9-11. 

Fisher, James Canfield: (Victory Story), 
M 14-18. 

Following the Films: Colonel Blimp, A 
23-21; Corn Is Green, A 16-22; En- 
chanted Cottage, A 30-32; Fighting 
Lady, F 12-19; God Is My Co-Pilot, Mr 
26-38; Hotel Berlin, A 2-20; It’s in the 
Bag, Mr 12-16; Medal for Benny, M 
21-24; Murder, My Sweet, A 2-20; Ob- 
jective, Burma, Mr 5-15; Picture of 
Dorian Gray, Mr 19-15; Three Cabal- 
leros, F 12-19; Thunderhead, Mr 12-16; 
Tonight and Every Night, Mr 19-15; 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, F 26-34; Un- 
seen, M 21-24; Valley of Decision, M 
7-20. 

Foreign Affairs: See alsv International 
Affairs, Special Issues, and United Na- 
tions. Germany on Borrowed Time, A 
2-3; Japan Staggering from Triple Blow, 








A 23-12; Low Countries Seek the High 
Road to Peace, Mr 12-3; Palestine — Two 
Ways of Life in Conflict, F 12-5; Stil- 
well Road (Highway to Victory), F 
26-3; Yugoslavia — A House Divided, F 
19-3. 

Formosa: Camphor Island, F 26-9. 

France: See also French Indo-China and 
Maps. Collapse of the Nazi New Order, 
A 23-4; Famous Trial in Prospect ( Pe- 
tain), M 14-15; France on the Fence, 
Mr 19-9; Special Issue, Mr 26. 

French Indo-China: Annam, A 9-16. 

Germany: See also Maps and Spies. Amer- 
ican Opinion and German Atrocities, M 
21-16; Bavaria, Mr 19-16; Bestiality, M 
7-11; Chaos in Germany, A 16-12; Col- 
lapse of the Nazi New Order, A 23-3; 
End of the Road for Nazi Germany, M 
14-14; Job Ahead in Europe, M 21-3; 
Nazi Germany Is Doomed, Mr 5-3; On 
Borrowed Time, A 2-3; Ruhr Valley, F 
19-14; “Trophy” Prisoners, M_ 7-11; 
Watch on the Rhine After World War I, 
M 21-11; When the Russian Took Ber- 
lin (1760), Mr 5-7. 

Greece: Diplomatic Front, F 5-10; Un- 
happy Greece, A 30-15. 

Guidance: See Lawton, Dr. George and 

Zeran, Franklin R. 

Hill, Creighton J.: American Opinion and 
German Atrocities, M 21-16; Five-Star 
Admirals and Generals, F 5-7; House 
Comes to Order, Mr 26-28; Moving Day 
in Washington, A 2-8; OPA vs. HCL, A 
9-14; Our Peace Planners at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr 12-8; President Truman, M 
7-9; Rewarding the Inventors of “Better 
Mousetraps,” Mr 19-14; Social Security 
Facts You and Your Parents Should 
Know, F 26-8; Super-Highways for 
Postwar Traffic, A 30-16; Tariffs and 
World Teamwork, A 23-15; Truman at 
Work, M 14-13; Washington Up in the 
Air, A 16-17; Will Congress Overhaul 
Its Machinery? Mr 5-8; Women in Con- 
gress, F 12-8; “Work-Fight-or-Jail” Bill 
—Pro-Con, F 19-12. 

Hovious, Carol: See also Maps. Are You 
Map Wise? Mr 12-12; Mr 26-24 

How I Use Scholastic Magazines: ( Let- 
ters from Teachers) L. W. Fowles, Mr 
19-3T; Olga Olsen, F 12-3T; Claire 
Schwanebeck, A 30-4T; Abraham Segal, 
A 9-4T; Mabel V. Stangnatt, Mr 5-3T; 
Phyllis Williams, Mr 19-3T. 

Hungary: Changing Allegiance ( Transy]- 
vania), A 2-11; Diplomatic Front, F 
12-10. 

*} Am an American” Day, by Francis 
Biddle, M 7-15. 

Income Tax: Questions and Answers, by 
Milton Briggs, F 26-14. 

Inside Washington: See Hill, Creighton J 

International Affairs. See also Chapulte- 
pec, Foreign Affairs, San Francisco, Spe- 
cial Issues, and United Nations. Collapse 
of the Nazi New Order, A 23-3; Dum- 
barton Oaks Plan, A 9-4; “For Us the 
Living” (picture history of struggle for 
world organization), A 23-8 to 11; Get- 
ting Food to the Hungry, A 9-11; Nazi 
Germany Is Doomed, Mr 5-3. 

Japan: Diplomatic Front, Mr 12-10; 
Feudal Japan, M 7-13; Honshu, Mr 12- 
14; Japan Staggering from Triple Blow, 
A. 23-12. 


Jazz: Jive in the Wax Works, by Herman 
L. Masin, A 30-32. 

Kettering, C. F.: American Crossroads, F 
26-27. 

Know Your World: See also Special Is- 
sues. Alsace (Independent Alsatians), F 
5-18; Annam (French Indo-China), A 
9-16; Austria, Mr 5-14; Bavaria, Mr 19- 
16; Formosa, F 26-9; Honshu, Mr 12-14; 
Macedonia, F 12-9; Malaya, A 30-10; 
Manchuria, M 7-12; Ryukyus, A 2-14; 
Ruhr Valley, F 19-14; San Francisco, A 
23-14. 

Know Your World Week: See Quiz. 

Labor: Boss Lewis, Mr 19-8; Control of 
Manpower, A 16-12; Labor’s Discontent 
( All’s Not Quiet on the Home Front), 
Mr 25-11; 1945 Soft Coal Battle, Mr 
12-10; No Coal Strike, A 16-12; Old 
Ceiling-New Floor, Mr 19-8; Peace in 
the Coal Mines, A 30-15; Petrillo, James 
C. (Boss Caesar), F 26-13; WLB and 
Montgomery Ward, F 19-11; WLB Ap- 
proves Coal Contract, M 14-15; WLB 
Goes to Court, F 26-5; World Labor 
Divided, F 26-13 

Langsam, Walter C.: Austria’s Thousand 
Years, Mr 12-7; Canada’s Dual Origin, 
M 14-12; Czech Ship of State, F 19-7; 
Dardanelles, A 23-13; Feudal Japan, M 
7-13; France of Many Revolutions, Mr 
26-10; Heyday of Power Politics, A 9-12; 
Punishment to Fit the Crimes of War, 
F 26-10; Puritans of Arabia, Mr 19-22; 
Roots of the Palestine Conflict, F 12-7; 
Syria, from Phoenicia to France, A 2-7; 
Wartime Piracy of Art, A 30-7; Watch 
m the Rhine After World War I, M 
21-11; What Is a Regency? F 5-20; 
When Brazil Belonged to Portugal, A 
16-9; When the Russians Took Berlin 

1760), Mr 5-7. 

Latvia: Collapse of the Nazi New Order, 
4 23-4 

Lawton, Dr. George: Getting Together 
with Parents, A 2-21; Priority Rating for 
Love, A 30-18; What’s Your Biggest 
Problem? (contest results), F 26-28; 
When Joe Comes Home, Mr 12-18 

Lithuania: Collapse of the Nazi New Or- 
der, A 23-4 

Lloyd George, David: Death, A 16-13 

Macedonia: See also Maps. Little Orphan, 
F 12-9 

Malaya: Lush Tropical States, A 30-10 

Manchuria: See also Mups. Football of 
Empires, M 7-12. 

Manpower: See also Hill, C. J. Control of 
Manpower, A 16-12; Drafting of Nurses, 
Mr 26-19; Draft Law Extension, M 14- 
15; May-Bailey Bill (Full Fighting Is 
On), F 5-11; (“Ayes” Have It), F 19- 
11; (It’s Still Work — Or Else), Mr 12- 
11; Men Wanted, Mr 19-9. 

Maps: Brazil (economic), A 16-4; (his- 
toric), A 16-9; Canada (economic), M 
14-3; Dardanelles, A 23-13; Europe 

central), F 26-12; A 9-13; ( Unscram- 
bling Hitler’s Europe), A 23-5; Euro- 
pean War Zone Mileage, M_ 14-15; 
France (economic), Mr 26-13; Germany 
Bavarian Alps), Mr 19-16; (central), 
F 19-13; (Rhineland), M 21-11; (Ruhr 
Basin), F 19-14; Global News Map, Mr 
19-10, ll; Macedonia, F 12-9; Man- 
churia, M 7-12; Okinawa, A 23-20; Pa- 
cific War Area, A 2-13; Palestine F 


12-6; Philippine Islands, F 5-12; Pro- 
jections — (Mercator, M_ 12-12, 13; 
(Orthographic), M 26-24; (Polar Azi- 
muthal), M 26-26; Stilwell-Burma Road, 
F 26-4; Syria, A 2-7; U. S. Educational, 
Mr 5-6; U. S. Highways, A 30-16. 

March of Events: F 5-10; F 12-10; F 19- 
10; F 26-12; Mr 5-10; Mr 12-10; Mr 
19-8; Mr 26-18; A 2-10; A 9-10; A 16-12; 
A 30-14; M 7-10; M 14-14. 

Mexico: See also Chapultepec. Diplomatic 
Front, Mr 12-10; Water Treaty with 
Mexico, M 7-11. 

Milkweed Pods: collection of, F 12-16. 

Movies: See Following the Films. 

Music: See Jazz and Villa-Lobos. 

National Affairs. See also Economics, 
Education, Labor, Politics, Roosevelt, 
Transportation, Truman and U. S. Navy. 
Another Year of Lend Lease, A 30-15; 
Aviation Treaty, Mr 2-11; Curfew 
(Lights Out!), Mr 12-11; Life of Lend- 
Lease, A 2-10; Quinn-Ives Anti-Dis- 
crimination Bill, N. Y. State (Needed — 
A Fifth Freedom), A 2-5; U. S. War 
Effort (All for One, One for All), Mr 
12-5. 

Near East: After Yalta, Mr 12-11; Dar- 
danelles, A 23-13; Diplomatic Front, Mr 
12-10. 

Negroes: Smith College Adds Negro 
Teacher ( Progress Note), Mr 12-11. 

Netherlands: Diplomatic Front, Mr 5-10; 
Mr 19-9; Low Countries Seek High Road 
to Peace, Mr 12-3. 

OPA: See also Hill, C. J. “Baby Needs 
Some Shoes,” M 14-15; “Freeze” of 
Home Goods, A 9-11; Meat Supplies, A 
30-15; Mr. Bowles Pulls the Reins, A 
2-10 

Palestine: See also Maps and Near East. 
Arab Plan for Palestine, A 2-11; Roots 
of the Palestine Conflict, F 12-7; Two 
Ways of Life in Conflict, F 12-5. 

Pan Americana: See Brazil and Chapul- 
tepec. 

Papashvily, George and Helen: “Yes, 
Your Honesty,” story, Mr 5-12. 

Paper Salvage: Mr 12-23. 

Philippines: See also Maps. Filipino Free- 
dom, Mr 19-8; War Prisoners Rescued 
on Luzon, F 19-11. 

Poland: Collapse of the Nazi New Order, 
A 23-4; Diplomatic Front, F 12-10; 
Polish Question, Mr 5-4. 

Politics (National): See also Manpower, 
Poll Tax, Roosevelt, Truman, Vanden- 
berg and Wallace. Jones Versus Wallace, 
F 19-5; Streamlining the GOP, F 12-11; 
Three Executives Move, Mr 26-19. 

Poll Tax: F 19-11. 

Postal Notes: See U. S. Post Office. 

Postwar Careers: (Karl E. Ettinger). 
Automotive Industries, F 5-8; Aviation, 
Mr 26-16; Food, Mr 19-12; Medicine 
and Nursing, F 19-8; Merchant Marine, 
A 30-8; Railroads, F 26-18; Textiles, A 
9-8. 

Presidency: See U. S. President. 

Pyle, Ernie: Death, M 7-11. 

Quiz: F 5-14; F 12-20; F 19-20; F 26-32; 
Mr 5-22; Mr 12-19; Mr 19-18; ( France), 
Mr 26-36; (mid-semester review), A 
2-12; A 9-23; (Brazil), A 16-30; A 23- 
12; (President Roosevelt), A 30-30; 
M 7-22; (Canada), M 14-24; (semester 
review on current events), M 21-28. 
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Radio News: (Stand By), by Gretta Baker. 
F 5-13; Mr 5-17; A 2-19; A 30-32; Tune 
In, A 16-22. 

Red Cross: Blood Donor Service (To Bind 
Up the Warriors Wounds), Mr 5-16; 
Home Work (Flood), Mr 26-19. 

Romania: Changing Allegiance (Transyl- 
vania), A 2-11; Collapse of the Nazi 
New Order, A 23-3; Diplomatic Front, 
Mr 19-9. 

Roosevelt, Elliott: Made Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, Mr 5-10. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano: See also 
Politics, United Nations and Yalta. 
Death, A 30-14, Highlights of Roosevelt’s 
Four Terms, A 30-4; “His Soul Goes 
Marching On,” A 30-3; Hundred Per 
Cent Goal, F 12-11; Roosevelt’s Place in 
History (Commager), M 7-5; U. S. S. 
Roosevelt (launching), M 21-12. 

Rosenthal, Joe: (Photographer of cover, 
March 19 issue) Interview by Gay Head, 
M 7-21. 

Ruhr Valley: F 19-14. 

Ryukyus: See also Maps. A Forgotten 
Kingdom, A 2-14; Okinawa Invasion 
(Easter Surprise for Yanks), A 16-12; 
Okinawa, Japan’s Doorstep, A 23-20. 

San Francisco: See also Hill, C. J. and 

». United Nations. City of the Golden Gate, 
A 23-14; Conference (Golden Gate to 
Lasting Peace?), A 23-6; Conference 
(March of Events), M 14-14; Pre-Con- 
ference Work, A 30-15; San Francisco 
Preliminaries, Mr 26-19; United Nations 
for Peace and Justice, A 9-3; We the 
People Plan to Win the Peace (NEA 
picture fable), F 26-16; Who’s Who at 
Conference, M 7-3; World Order Wins 
“Beachhead,” M 21-8. 

Saudi Arabia: See Near East. 

Scholastic Awards: See Awards. 

Seience: (Nancy Genet). Brazil’s Rich 
Chemistry, A 16-20; Explosive Rockets 
Part II), F 5-22; Eye for an Eye; M 
21-26; Glass Age, A 2-18; Glass Fibers, 
A 9-22; Jaundice Comes on Wings, F 
12-16; Lucky Budding Scientists ( West- 
inghouse Talent Search), Mr 26-39; 
Magnetic Current, F 19-20; Molds and 
Lichens, F 26-26; Newest Inventions, A 
30-26: New Penicillins, Mr. 12-23; Race 
Against Death, M 7-19; Scientific Water 
Control Harms Egypt’s Temples, A 23- 
22: Silicone Magic, Mr 19-21; “Sun 
Gas” (Helium), Mr 5-21. 

Bight and Sound: By J. Margaret Carter 

| —Canadian Educational Films, M 14-4T. 
By Margaret Sylvester — Classroom in 
the Air, Mr 12-5T; Education for Group 
Understanding, A 16-5T; Radio Scripts 
as a Classroom Project, F 5-5T. 

Special Issues: Brazil, A 16; Canada, M 
14: France, Mr 26; Student Achieve- 
ment, M 21. 

Spies: In Exactly Eleven Weeks, Mr 5-11; 
Watch Out for Them, F 12-11. 

Sports: (Herman L. Masin, ed.) BASE- 
BALL — Interview with Durocher, Mr 
12-17; League Standings, M 7-16; Base- 
ball Gets a Break, A 9-10; Baseball’s 
New Boss, M 14-15; RIFLERY — Bob 
Murphy, A 16-25; Helen Wight, F 19- 
22: TENNIS—Honor Roll, A 23-23; 
Interview with Pancho, Mr 19-19; with 
Tilden, A 2-22; with Barbara Wilkins, 
M 14-27; SPORTS MISCELLANY, F 


12-15; SPORTS SALARIES, F 5-17. 

Stand By: See Radio News. 

Student Achievements: M 21-20. 

Student Opinion Polls: Home-making 
Careers for Girls? Mr 5-18; Home Town 
or Move, After School? A 30-34; Objec- 
tives in High School Education? Mr 26- 
40; Politics as a Career? F 5-16; Which 
Country for Travel? M 14-28. 

Sweden: Swedish Ships Join Allies, A 9-11. 

Syria: See also Maps and Near East. From 
Phoenicia to France, A 2-7. 

Taxes: Income Questionnaire, F 26-14; 
Uncle Sam’s Big Payday, Mr 5-11. 

They Say: Mr 12-20; A 2-17; M 7-18. 

Tin Collection: (Will You Help Make a 
Bomber or a Tank?) A 2-2. 

Transportation: See also Hill, C. J., and 
Postwar Careers. Carrying the Goods, 
Mr 26-14; Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway, M 14-11; Transportation Arith- 
metic, A 30-12; Transportation Builds 
Cities, F 26-15. 

Truman: At Work, M 14-13; First Ap- 
pointment (J. W. Snyder), M 7-11; 
President, M 7-9; Takes Office, A 30-3; 
Vigorous Start, M 7-10. 

Turkey: See Near East. 

United Nations: See also International 
Affairs and Roosevelt. Aims, A 9-5; All 
Eyes on Three Men, F 5-5; Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan, F 9-4; Job Ahead in Europe, 
M 21-3; Meeting of the Big Three, 
F 26-12; Nazi Germany Is Doomed, Mr 
5-3; Preparing for Pow-Wow, F 5-11; 
War Prisoners, F 12-3. 

United States: See also Hill, C. J., Maps, 
and National Affairs. Diplomatic Front, 
F 12-10; F 19-10. 

U. S. Army: New Four-Star Generals, A 
2-11; Unpatriotic Americans, F 19-1]. 
U. S. Navy: Radio-Cable Merger, A 9-10; 

Fewer Combat Ships, A 16-13. 

U. S. Post Office: Florida Statehood 
Stamp, Mr 5-11; Postal Notes, F 5-11. 
U. S. President: Powers of, F 5-5; Presi- 

dential Succession, A 30-14. 

Vandenberg, Arthur H.: International 
Proposal, F 5-6; Postwar Objectives, F 
26-13. 

Veterans: Happy Surprises, F 5-11; On 
Furlough, by Meyer Berger of N. Y. 
Times, F 12-13; Paying a Debt ( Educa- 
tion), Mr 26-19. 

Victory Stories: Alaska Mission, M 21-10; 
He'll Never Be Dead! (Sgt. Basilone), 
A 30-24; Letter I Hoped Never to Write 
(Capt. James Canfield Fisher), M 14-18. 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Interview, by Gretta 
Baker, A 16-26. 

Vocational: See Zeran, Franklin R.. and 
Postwar Careers. 

Wallace, Henry Agard: Appointment as 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr 19-8; Feud- 
ing Gentlemen, F 12-10; Flying Les- 
sons, A 16-17; Jobless Statesman, F 
19-11; Jones Versus Wallace, F 19-5. 

War Memorials: “In Memory of GI Joe,” 
F 26-11. 

Who’s Who: See also San Francisco Con- 
ference. Acker, Achille van, Mr 12-15; 
Aranha, Oswaldo, A 16-28; Arnall, Ellis 
G., Mr 12-15; Astier de la Vigerie, 
Emmanuei d’, Mr 26-32; Athlone, Earl 
of, M 14-23; Bidault, Georges, Mr 26- 
32; Bonnet, Henri C., Mr 26-32; Bra- 
gancas, de, Family, A 16-28; Campos, 


Francisco, A 16-28; Coldwell M. J., M 14- 
23; Cook, Nila C., A 2-15; Crerar, Henry, 
M 14-23; Drew, George, M 14-23; Du- 
plessis, Maurice, M 14-24; Dutra, Eurico 
Gaspar, A 16-28; Ejichelberger, Robert 
L., A 9-20; Farouk of Egypt, F 19-23; 
Freyre, Gilberto, A 16-28; Gardiner, 
James Garfield, M 14-23; Gaulle, Charles 
de, Mr 26-32; Gerow, Leonard T., A 
2-15; Godbout, Adelard, M_ 14-23; 
Gomes, Eduardo, A 16-28; Gordon, 
Donald, M 14-23; Gouin, Felix, Mr 26- 
32; Graydon, Gordon, M 14-23; Hender- 
son, Leon, A 9-20; Hepburn, Mitchell, 
M 14-23; Hopkins, Harry L., F 19-23; 
Horne, Frederick J., F 12-17; Howe, 
Charles D., M 14-23; Hurley, Patrick J., 
Mr 5-20; Ilsley, James L., M 14-23; 
Jeanneney, Jules, Mr 26-32; Juin, Pierre 
Alphonse, Mr 26-32; King, W. L..Mac- 
kenzie, M 14-23; Koenig, Joseph Pierre, 
Mr 26-32; Lacoste, Robert, Mr 26-32; 
Leao Velloso, Pedro, A 16-28; Leclerc de 
Hautecloque, Mr 26-32; Leme da Sil- 
veira Cintra, Dom Sebastiao, A 16-28; 
Lins de Barros, Joao Alberto, A 16-28; 
Maritain, Jacques, Mr 26-32; Martins, 
Carlos, A 16-28; Massigli, Rene, Mr 26- 
32; Matazarros Family, A _ 16-28; 
Mayer, Rene, Mr 26-32; McCain, John 
S., Mr 19-17; McNaughton, Andrew, M 
14-23; Mendes-France, Pierre, Mr 26-32; 
Menthon, Francois de, Mr 26-32; Mitch- 
ell, Humphrey, M 14-23; Monteiro, Pedro 
Aureho de Goes, A 16-28; Monnet, Jean, 
Mr 26-32; Padilla, Ezequiel, Mr 19-17; 
Parodi, Alexandre, Mr 26-32; Paulus, 
Friederich von, F 26-30; Philip, Andre, 
Mr 26-32; Pick, Lewis Andrew, F 26-30; 
Pleven, Rene, Mr 26-32; Prestes, Luis 
Carlos, A 16-28; Ralston, James, M 14- 
23; Robertson, Norman, M 14-23; Rom- 
ulo, Carlos P., F 5-15; Sales, Apolinio 
de, A 16-28; Salgado, Plinio, A 16-28; 
St. Laurent, Louis S., M 14-23; Souza 
Costa, Arthur de, A 16-28; Subasitch, 
Ivan, F 5-15; Szold, Henrietta, F 12-17; 
Tassigny, de Lattre de, Mr 26-32; Teit- 
gen, Henri, Mr 26-32; Thomas, Elbert 
D., Mr 5-20; Tixier, Adrien, Mr 26-32; 
Troquer, Andre le, Mr 26-32; Towers, 
Graham, M 14-23; Vargas, Getulio Dor- 
nelles, A 16-28; Villeneuve, Jean Marie 
Rodrigue, Cardinal, M 14-23; Weinert, 
Erich, F 26-30. 

Yalta: See also Near East. President Re- 
ports, Mr 19-8. 

Yes, Your Honesty: Story by George and 
Helen Papashvily, Mr 5-12. 

You and Your Life: See Lawton, Dr. 
George. 

Yugoslavia: Collapse of the Nazi New 
Order, A 23-4; Diplomatic Front, F 12- 
10; F 19-10; House Divided, F 19-3. 

Zeran, Franklin R.: ABC of Guidance, F 
5-3T; How Well Do You Measure Up? 
M 21-14; Relation of Work Experience 
to Guidance, M 7-3T; Role of the 
Teacher in Guidance, Mr 12-4T; School’s 
Out Soon! Then What? M 7-17; Should 
I Go to College? F 12-18; So You're 
Entering Senior High, A 30-28; So 
You're Going to College, Mr 5-19; So 
You’re NOT Going to College, A 9-21; 
Tool for Diagnosing Unsatisfactory 
Achievement, Mr 26-4T; You Can Plan 
Your Future Now, F 19-18. 





THIS IS 
the WORLD TODAY... 


Stirring . . . dramatic . . . changing . . . contradictory. A world of brutal 
conflict and shining hopes for peace; of arrogant selfishness and humble 
sacrifice; of greed and generosity, cynicism and deep faith. 


This is a world where geographic boundaries, social customs and ideals, 
human lives and economics have been uprooted by the lightning-quick 
strokes of modern war. 


It is not a happy world. But it nourishes the greatest drama yet experi- 
enced by man, a drama replete in hope and promise and challenge to men 
eager for peace, ready to die now to spare our youth — our world — the 
disillusionment and waste of future wars! 


THIS IS 
the WORLD TOMORROW... 


The world we think about . . . dream of . . . hope for. A world of peate 
and understanding; of good living and good will. 





This is a world where children laugh; and old men, smiling, pause in their 
memories to listen. Where there is constructive work to be done, and 
freedom for those who cherish it. 


It is not our world. Not yet. Men still have much to learn before this oldest 
dream of all becomes reality. But teachers everywhere help to create it in 
each classroom where truth and broader knowledge are now sought! 


THIS IS 
WORLD WEEK... WEE 


FrOR STUDENTS 


The news-background magazine edited exclusively for high 
school students. WORLD WEEK, the teaching tool that brings 
into focus the confusing events in global affairs. World his- 
tory, geography and economics are presented in terms readily 
grasped by the young, developing mind. WORLD WEEK by 
its dramatic use of illustration and its simple — but not 
patronizing — style of writing, encourages teen-agers in their 
quest for an understanding of domestic and international 
problems. 
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220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





